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CHIRP  THE    HRST 

The  Kettle  began  itt  Don't  tell  me  what  Mn. 
Peerybingle  Mid.  I  know  better.  Mrs.  Peerybingle 
may  leave  it  on  record  to  the  eiid  of  tint'  hat  she 
oouldn't  say  which  of  them  began  it;  bu'  c  My  the 
Kettle  did.  I  ought  to  know,  I  hope?  .ue  Kettle 
beg  n  it,  full  five  minutes  by  the  little  waxy-faced 
Dtttcn  dock  in  the  comer  before  the  Cricket  uttered 
a  chirp. 

As  if  the  duck  hadn't  dnished  striking,  and  the 
convulsive  little  Haymaker  at  the  top  of  it,  jerking 
away  right  and  left  with  a  scythe  in  front  of  a  Moorish 
Palace,  hadn't  mowed  down  half  an  acre  of  imaginary 
grass  before  the  Cricket  joined  in  at  all  I 

Why,  I  am  not  naturally  -  -»8ifive.  Every  one  knows 
that  I  wouldn't  set  my  ^n  opinion  against  the 
opinion  of  Mrs.  Peerybingle,  unless  I  were  quite  sure, 
on  any  account  whatever.  Nothing  should  induce  me. 
But  this  is  .fuestioL  of  fact  And  the  fact  is,  that 
the  Kettle  begb-n  it,  at  least  five  minutes  before  the 
Cricket  gave  any  sign  of  being  in  existence.  Contradict 
me ;  and  I'll  say  tea 

Let  me  narrate  exactly  ho  v  it  happened.  I  should 
have  proceeded  to  do  so,  in  my  very  first  word,  but  for 
this  plain  consideration — if  I  am  to  tell  a  story  I  must 
begin  at  the  beginning ;  and  how  is  it  possible  to  begin 
at  the  beginning,  without  beginning  at  the  Kettle? 
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It  appeared  as  if  there  was  a  S'trt  of  match,  or 
txial  of  skill,  you  must  understand,  between  the 
Kettle  and  the  Cricket.  And  this  is  what  led  to  it, 
and  how  it  came  about. 

Mro.  Peerybingle,  going  out  into  the  raw  twilight, 
and  clicking  over  the  wet  stones  in  a  pair  of  pattens 
that  worked  innumerable  rough  impressions  of  the 
first  proposition  in  Euclid  all  about  the  yard — Mrs. 
Peerybingle  filled  the  Kettle  at  the  water-butt. 
Presently  returning,  less  the  pattens,  and  a  good 
deal  less,  for  they  were  tall  and  Mrs.  Peerybingle 
was  but  short,  she  set  the  Kettle  on  the  fire.  In 
doing  which  she  lost  her  temper,  or  mislaid  it  for 
an  instant;  for,  the  water — being  uncomfortably  cold, 
and  in  that  slippy,  slushy,  sleety  sort  of  state 
wherein  it  seems  to  penetrate  through  every  kind  of 
substance,  patten  rings  included — ^had  laid  hold  of 
Mrs.  Peerybingle's  toes,  and  even  splashed  her  legs. 
And  when  we  rather  plume  ourselves  (with  reason 
too)  upon  our  legs,  and  keep  ourselves  particularly 
neat  in  point  of  stockings,  we  find  this,  for  the 
moment,  hard  to  bear. 

Besides,  the  Kettle  was  aggravating  and  obstinate. 
It  wouldn't  allow  itself  to  be  adjusted  on  the  top 
bar;  it  wouldn't  hear  of  accommodating  itself  kindly 
to  the  knobs  of  coal;  it  would  lean  forward  with 
a  drunken  air,  and  dribble,  a  very  Idiot  of  a  Kettle, 
on  the  hearth.  It  was  quarrelsome ;  and  hissed  and 
spluttered  morosely  at  the  fire.-  To  sum  up  all,  the 
lid,  resisting  Mrs.  Peerybingle's  fingers,  first  of  all 
turned  topsy-turvy,  and  then,  with  an  ingenious  per- 
tinacity  deserving  of  a  better  cause,  dived  sideways 
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in — down  to  the  very  bottom  of  tlie  Kettle.  And  the 
hull  of  the  Royal  George  has  never  made  half  the 
monstrous  resistance  to  coming  out  of  the  water 
which  the  lid  of  that  Kettle  employed  against  Mrs. 
Peerybingle,  before  she  got  it  up  again. 

It  looked  sullen  and  pig-headed  enough,  even  then; 
carrying  its  handle  with  an  air  of  defiance,  and 
cocking  its  spout  pertly  and  mockingly  at  Mrs.  Peery- 
bingle, as  if  it  said,  "I  wont  boil.  Nothing  shall 
induce  me!" 

But  Mra  Peerybingle,  with  restored  good  humour, 
dusted  her  chubby  little  hands  against  each  other,  and 
sat  down  before  the  Kettle:  laughing.  Meantime,  the 
jolly  blaze  uprose  and  fell,  flashing  and  gleaming  on 
the  little  Haymaker  at  the  top  of  the  Dutch  clock, 
until  one  might  have  thought  he  stood  stock  still 
before  the  Moorish  Palace,  and  nothing  was  in  motion 
but  the  flame. 

He  was  on  the  move,  however ;  and  had  his  spasms, 
two  to  the  second,  all  right  and  regular.  But  his 
sufferings  when  the  clock  was  going  to  strike,  were 
frightful  to  behold ;  and  when  a  Cuckoo  looked  out  of 
a  trap-door  in  the  Palace,  and  gave  note  six  times, 
it  shook  him,  each  time,  like  a  spectral  voice—or 
like  a  something  wiry,  plucking  at  his  legs. 

It  was  not  until  a  violent  commotion  and  a  whir- 
ring noise  among  the  weights  and  ropes  below  him 
had  quite  subsided,  that  this  terrified  Haymaker 
became  himself  agaia  Nor  was  he  startled  without 
reason ;  for  these  rattling,  bony  skeletons  of  clocks  are 
very  -  disconcerting  in  their  operation,  and  I  wonder 
very  much  how  any  set  of  men,  but  most  of  all  how 
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Dutchmen,  can  have  had  a  liking  to  invent  them. 
Foe  t,here  is  a  popular  belief  that  Dutchmen  love 
broad  cases  and  much  clothing  for  their  own  lower 
selves;  and  they  night  know  better  than  to  leave 
oheir  clocks  so  very  lank  and  unprotected,  surely. 

Now  it  was,  you  observe,  that  the  Kettle  began  to 
spend  the  evening.  Now  it  was,  that  the  Kettle, 
growing  mellow  and  musical,  began  to  have  irrepres- 
sible gurglings  in  its  throat,  and  to  indulge  in  short 
vocal  snorts,  which  it  checked  in  the  bud,  as  if  it 
hadn't  quite  made  up  his  mind  yet,  to  be  good 
company.  Now  it  was,  that  after  two  or  three  such 
vain  attempts  to  stifle  its  convivial  sentiments,  it 
threw  off  all  moroseness,  all  reserve,  and  burst  into  a 
stream  of  song  so  cosy  and  hilarious,  as  never  maudlin 
nightingale  yet  formed  the  least  idea  of. 

So  plain,  too!  Bless  you,  you  might  have  under- 
stood it  like  a  book — better  than  some  bodks  you  and 
I  could  name,  perhapa  With  its  warm  breath  gush- 
ing forth  in  a  light  cloud  which  merrily  and 
gracefully  ascended  a  few  feet,  then  hung  about 
the  chimney-comer  as  its  own  domestic  Heaven,  it 
trolled  its  song  with  that  strong  energy  of  cheerful- 
ness, that  its  iron  body  hummed  and  stirred  upon 
the  fire ;  and  the  lid  itself,  the  recently  rebellious  lid- 
such  is  the  influence  of  a  bright  example — performed  a 
sort  of  jig,  and  clattered  like  a  ''eaf  and  dumb  young 
cymbal  that  had  never  known  the  use  of  its  twin 
brother. 

That  this  song  of  the  Kettle's  was  a  song  of  invitation 
and  welcome  to  somebody  out  of  doors,  to  somebody  at 
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that  moment  coming  on,  towards  the  snug  small  home 
and  the  crisp  fire,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  Mra 
Peerybingle  knew  it,  perfectly,  as  she  sat  musing,  before 
the  hearth.  It's  a  dark  niglit,  sang  the  Kettle,  and  the 
rotten  leaves  are  lying  by  the  way;  and  above,  all  is 
mist  and  darkness,  and  below,  all  is  mire  and  clay ;  and 
there's  only  one  relief  in  all  the  sad  and  murky  air ;  and 
I  don't  know  that  it  is  one,  for  it's  nothing  but  a  glare, 
of  deep  and  angry  crimson,  where  the  sun  and  wind 
together  set  a  brand  upon  the  clouds  for  being  guilty  of 
such  weather ;  and  the  widest  open  country  is  a  long  dull 
streak  of  black;  and  there's  hoar-frost  on  the  finger- 
post, and  thaw  upon  the  track;  and  the  ice  it  isn't 
water,  and  the  water  isn't  free;  and  you  couldn't 
say  that  anything  is  what  it  ought  to  be ;  but  he's 
coming,  coming,  coming! 

And  here,  if  you  like,  the  Cricket  did  chime  in  I 
with  a  Chirrup,  Chirrup,  Chirrup  o'  such  magnitude, 
by  way  of  chorus;  with  a  voice  so  astoundingly  dis- 
proportionate to  its  size,  as  compared  with  the  Kettle; 
(size !  you  couldn't  see  it !),  that  if  it  had  then  and  there 
burst  itself  like  an  overcharged  gun,  if  it  had  fallen 
a  victim  on  the  spot,  and  chirruped  its  little  body  into 
fifty  pieces,  it  would  have  seemed  a  natural  and 
inevitable  consequence,  for  which  it  had  expressly 
laboured,  » 

The  Kettle  had  had  the  last  of  its  solo  performance. 
It  persevered  with  undiminished  ardour;  but  the  Cricket 
took  first  fiddle  and  kept  it.  Good  Heaven,  how  it 
chirped  I  Its  shrill,  sharp,  piercing  voice  resounded 
through  the  house,  and  seemed  to  twinkle  in  the  outer 
darkness  like  a  star.    There  was  an  indescribable  little 
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triU  and  tremble  in  it,  at  its  loudest,  which  suggested 
Its  being  carried  off  its  legs,  and  made  to  leap  again, 
bjr  its  own  intense  enthusiasm.  Yet  they  went  very 
weU  together,  the  Cricket  and  the  Kettle.  The  burden 
of  the  song  was  still  the  same;  and  louder,  louder, 
louder  still,  they  sang  it  in  their  emulation. 

The  fair  little  listener— for  fair  she  was,  and  young, 
though  something  of  what  is  called  the  dumpling  shap^' 
but  I  don't  myself  object  to  that— lighted  a  candle; 
glanced  at  the  Haymaker  on  the  top  of  the  clock,  who 
was  getting  in  a  pretty  average  crop  of  minutps;  and 
looked  out  of  the  window,  where  she  saw  nothing, 
owing  to  the  darkness,  but  her  own  face  imaged  in  the 
glass.  And  my  opinion  is  (and  so  would  yours  have 
been),  that  she  might  have  looked  a  long  way,  and 
seen  nothing  half  so  agreeabla  When  she  came  back, 
and  sat  down  in  her  former  seat,  the  Cricket  and  the 
Kettle  were  still  keeping  it  up,  with  a  perfect  fury  of 
competition.  The  Kettle's  weak  side  clearly  being  that 
he  didn't  know  when  he  was  beai 

There  was  all  the  excitement  of  a  race  about  it 
Chirp,  chirp,  chirp!  Cricket  a  nule  ahead.  Hum,  hum, 
hum- m— m !  Kettle  making  play  in  the  distance,  like 
a  great  top.  Chirp,  chirp,  chirp!  Cricket  round  the 
comer.  Hum,  hum,  hum— m— m !  Kettle  sticking  to 
him  in  his  own  way;  no  idea  of  giving  in.  Chirp, 
chirp,  chirp  1  Cricket  fresher  than  ever.  Hum,  hum, 
hum— m— m !  Kettle  slow  and  steady.  Chirp,  chirp, 
chirp!  Cricket  going  in  to  finish  him.  Hum,  hum, 
hum— m— m!  Kettle  not  to  be  finished.  UntU  at 
last,  they  got  so  jumbled  together,  in  the  hurry-skuny, 
helter-skelter,  of  the  match,  that  whether  the  Kettle 
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chirped  and  the  Cricket  hammed,  or  the  Cricket 
chirped  and  the  Kettle  humined,  or  they  both  chirped 
and  both  hummed,  it  would  have  taken  a  clearer  head 
than  yours  or  mine  to  have  decided  with  anything 
like  certainty.  But  of  this,  there  is  no  doubt :  that  the 
Kettle  and  the  Cricket,  at  one  and  the  same  moment, 
and  by  some  power  of  amalgamation  best  known  to 
themselves,  sent,  each,  his  fireside  song  of  comfort 
streaming  into  a  ray  of  the  candle  that  shone  out 
through  the  window,  and  a  long  way  down  the  lane. 
And  this  light,  bursting  on  a  certain  person  who,  on 
the  instant,  approached  towards  it  through  the  gloom, 
expressed  the  whole  thing  to  him,  literally  in  a  twink- 
ling, and  cried,  "  Welcome  home,  old  fellow !  Welcome 
home,  my  Boy ! " 

This  end  ^ittained,  the  Kettle,  being  dead  beat,  boiled 
over,  and  was  taken  off  the  fire.  Mrs.  Peerybingle  then 
went  running  to  the  door,  where,  what  with  the  wheels 
of  a  cart,  the  tramp  of  a  horse,  the  voice  of  a  man,  the 
tearing  in  and  out  of  an  excited  dog,  and  the  surprising 
and  mysterious  appearance  of  a  Baby,  there  was  soon 
the  very  What's-his-name  to  pay. 

Where  the  Baby  came  from,  or  how  Mrs.  Peerybingle 
got  hold  of  it  in  that  flash  of  time,  I  don't  know.  But 
a  live  Baby  there  was,  in  Mrs.  Peerybingle'?  irms ;  and 
a  pretty  tolerable  amount  of  pride  she  see,  to  have 
in  it,  when  she  was  drawn  gently  to  the  fire,  by  a  sturdy 
figure  of  a  man,  much  taller  and  much  older  tiian  her- 
self, who  had  to  stoop  a  long  way  down,  to  kiss  her. 
But  she  was  worth  the  trouble.  Six  foot  six,  with  the 
lumbago,  might  have  done  it. 
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*'0h,  goodness,  John!"  said  Mrs.  F.  "What  a  state 
you're  in  with  the  weather  1 " 

He  was  something  the  worse  for  it,  undeniably.  The 
thick  mist  hung  in  clots  upon  his  eyelasiies  like  candied 
thaw ;  and  between  the  fog  and  fire  to^jether,  there  were 
rainbows  in  his  very  whiskers. 

*  Why,  you  see,  Dot,"  John  ruade  answer,  slowly,  as  he 
unrolled  a  shawl  from  about  his  throat,  and  W4i  ^med  his 
hands;  "It — it  an't  exactly  summer  weather.  So,  no 
wonder." 

**  I  wish  you  wouldn't  call  me  Dot,  John.  I  don't  like 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Peerybingle,  pouting  in  a  way  that  clearly 
showed  she  did  like  it,  very  much. 

"Why,  what  else  are  you?"  returned  John,  looking 
down  upon  her  with  a  smile,  and  giving  her  waist  as 
'  light  a  squeeze  as  his  huge  hand  and  arm  could  give. 
"  A  dot  and  " — ^here  he  glanced  at  the  Baby — "  a  dot  and 
carry — I  won't  say  it  for  fear  I  should  spoil  it ;  but  I 
was  very  near  a  joke.  I  don't  know  as  ever  I  "was 
nearer." 

He  was  often  near  to  something  or  other  very  clever 
by  his  own  account,  this  lumbering,  slow,  honest  John ; 
this  John  so  heavjj,  but  so  light  of  spirit;  so  rough  upon 
the  surface,  but  so  gentle  at  the  core;  so  dull  without, 
so  quick  within;  so  stoad,  but  so  good!  Oh,  Mother 
Nature,  give  thy  children  the  true  Poetry  of  Heart  that 
hid  itself  in  this  poor  Carrier's  breast — he  was  but  a 
Carrier  by  the  way — and  we  can  bear  to  have  them 
talking  Prose,  and  leading  lives  of  Prose;  and  bear  to 
bless  Thee  for  their  company  ! 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  Dot,  with  her  little  figure  and 
her  Baby  in  her  arms,  a  very  doll  of  a  Baby,  glancing 
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with  a  coquettish  thoughtf  ulneas  at  the  fire,  and  inclining 
her  delicate  little  head  just  enough  on  one  side  to  let  it 
rest  in  an  odd,  half-natural,  half-afTected,  wholly  nestling 
and  agreeable  manner,  on  the  great  rugged  figure  of  the 
Carrier.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  him,  with  his  tender 
awkwardness,  endeavouring  to  adapt  his  rude  support 
to  her  slight  need,  and  make  his  burly  middle-age  a 
leaning-staff  not  inappropriate  to  her  blooming  youth. 
It  was  pleasant  to  observe  how  Tilly  Slowboy,  waiting 
in  the  background  for  the  Baby,  took  special  cognisance 
(though  in  her  earliest  teens)  of  this  grouping;  and 
stood  with  her  mouth  and  eyes  wide  open,  and  her  head 
thrust  forward,  taking  it  in  as  if  it  were  air.  Nor  was 
it  less  agreeable  to  observe  how  John  the  Carrier, 
reference  being  made  by  Dot  to  the  aforesaid  Baby, 
checked  his  hand  when  on  the  point  of  touching  the 
infant,  as  if  he  thought  he  might  crack  it ;  and  bending 
down,  surveyed  it  from  a  safe  distance,  with  a  kind  of 
puzzled  pride,  such  as  an  amiable  mastiff  might  be 
supposed  to  show,  if  he  found  himself,  one  day,  the 
father  of  a  young  canary. 

"  An't  he  beautiful,  John  ?     Don't  he  look  precious  in 
his  sleep  ? " 

"Very  precious,"  said  John.     "Very  much   so.     He 
generally  is  asleep,  an't  he?" 

<'  Lor,  John !    Good  gracious  no ! " 

"  Oh,"  said  John,  pondering.     "  I  thought  his  eyes  was 
generally  shut.     Halloa  I ' 

"  Goodness,  John,  how  you  startle  one ! " 

"  It  an't  right  for  him  to  turn  'em  up  in  that  way ! " 
said    the    astonished    Carrier,  "is  it?     See   how   he's 
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winking  with  both  of  'em  at  once  I    And  look  at  hia 
month  I  why,  he's  gasping  like  a  gold  and  silver  fish  I " 

••You  don't  deserve  to  be  a  father,  yon  don't,"  said 
Dot^  with  all  the  dignity  of  an  experienced  matron. 
-But  how  should  you  know  what  little  complaints 
children  are  troubled  with,  Johnl  You  wouldn't  so 
much  as  know  their  names,  you  stupid  fellow."  And 
wheA  she  had  turned  the  Baby  over  on  her  left  arm,  and 
had  slapped  its  back  as  a  restorative,  she  pinched  her 
husband's  ear,  laughing. 

••  No,"  Mid  John,  pulling  off  his  outer  coat  « It's  very 
true.  Dot.  I  don't  know  much  about  it.  I  only  know 
that  I've  been  fighting  pretty  stiflly  with  the  Wind 
to-night.  It's  been  blowing  north-east,  straight  into  the 
cart,  the  whole  way  home." 

"Poor  old  man,  so  it  has!"  cried  Mra  Peerybingle, 
instantly  becoming  very  active.  "Here I  Take  the 
precious  darling,  Tilly,  while  I  make  myself  of  some 
use.  Bless  it,  I  could  smother  it  with  kissing  it,  I  could  1 
Hie  then,  good  dog!  Hie  Boxer,  boy!  Only  let  me 
make  the  tea  first,  John ;  and  then  I'll  help  you  with 

the  parcels,  like  a  busy  bee.     'How  doth  the  little' 

and  all  the  rest  of  it,  you  know,  John.    Did  you  ever 
lean.  •  how  doth  the  little,'   when  you  went  to  school 
John?" 

'•Not  to  quite  know  it,"  John  returned.  "I  was  very 
near  it  once.  But  I  should  only  have  spoilt  it,  I  dare 
say." 

••Ha,  ha!"  laughed  Dot.  She  had  the  blithest  little 
laugh  you  ever  heard.  "  What  a  dear  old  darling  of  a 
dunce  you  are,  John,  to  be  sure  i " 
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Not  at  all  disputing  this  position,  John  went  out  to 
tee  that  the  boy  with  the  lantern,  which  had  been 
dancing  to  and  fro  before  the  door  and  window,  like  a 
Will  of  the  Wisp,  took  due  care  of  the  horse;  who  was 
fatter  than  you  would  quite  believe,  if  I  gave  you  his 
measure,  and  so  old  that  his  birthday  was  lost  in  the 
mists  of  antiquity.  Boxer,  feeling  that  his  attentions 
were  due  to  the  ftunily  in  general,  and  nnist  be  impar- 
tially distributed,  dashed  in  and  out  with  bewildering 
inconstancy;  now  describing  a  circle  of  short  barks 
round  the  horse,  where  he  was  being  rubbed  down  at 
the  stable-door ;  now  feigning  to  make  savage  rushes  at 
his  mistress,  and  facetiously  bringing  himself  to  sudden 
stops;  now  eliciting  a  snriek  jfrom  Tilly  Slowboy,  in  the 
low  nursing-chair  near  the  fire,  by  the  unexpected  appli- 
cation of  his  moist  nose  to  her  countenance;  now 
exhibiting  an  obtrusive  interest  in  the  Baby ;  now  going 
round  and  round  upon  the  hearth,  and  lying  down  as  if 
he  had  established  himself  for  the  night;  now  getting 
up  again,  and  taking  that  nothing  of  a  fag-end  of  a  tail 
of  his,  out  into  the  weather,  as  if  he  had  just  remembered 
an  appointment,  and  was  oflF,  at  a  round  trot,  to  keep  ii 

"There!  There's  the  tea-pot,  ready  on  the  hobl" 
said  Dot ;  as  briskly  busy  as  a  child  at  play  at  keeping 
house.  "And  there's  the  cold  knuckle  of  ham;  and 
there's  the  butter ;  and  there's  the  crusty  loaf,  and  all  1 
Here's  the  clothes-basket  for  the  small  parcels,  John,  if 
you've  got  any  there — where  are  you,  John  ?  Don't  let 
the  dear  child  fall  under  the  grate,  Tilly,  whatever 
you  do!" 

It  may  be  noted  of  Miss  Slowboy,  in  spite  or  her 
rejecting  the  caution  with  some  vivacity,  that  she  had  a 
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WW  Md  surprunng  talent  for  getting  ihif  Baby  into 
dUB<mItiee,  and  had  several  Umes  imperilled  its  short 
Me,  in  a  quiet  rray  peculiarly  her  own.    She  was  of  a 
spare  and  straight  shape,  this  young  lady,  insomuch  that 
hw  garments  appeared  to  be  in  constant  danger  of 
riiding  off  those  sharp  pegs,  her  shoulden,  on  which 
they  were  loosely  hung.    Her  costume  was  remarkable 
for  the  partial  development,  on  all  pcisible  occasions  of 
some  flannel  vestment  of  a  singuUr  structure.    Being 
•Iways  m  a  state  of  gaping  admiration  at  eveiything, 
and  aoeorbed,  besides,  in  the  perpetual  contemplation  of 
her  mistress's  perfections  and  the  Baby's,  Miss  Slowboy,  in 
her  httle  errors  of  judgment,  may  be  said  to  have  done 
equal  honour  to  her  head  and  to  her  heart;  and  though 
these  did  less  honour  to  the  Baby's  head,  which  they 
were  the  occasional  means  of  bringing  into  contact  with 
deal  doors,  dressers,  stair-rails,  bedposts,  and  other  foreign 
substances,  still  they  were  the  honest  results  of  Tilly 
Slowboy's  constant  astonishment  at  finding  herself  so 
kmdly  treated,  and  installed  in  such  a  comfortiable  home 
For.  the  maternal  and  paternal    Slowboy  were  aUke 
unknown  to  Fame,  and  Tilly  had  been  bred  by  public 
chanty,  a  Foundling;  which  woi-d,  though  only  differing 
from  Fondling  by  one  voweFs  length,  is  very  different  in 
meanmg,  and  expresses  quite  anothe»-  thing. 

To  have  seen  little  Mrs.  Peerybingle  come  back  with 
her  husband,  tugging  at  the  clothes-basket,  and  making 
the  most  strenuous  exertions  to  do  nothing  at  all  (for  he 
earned  it),  would  have  amused  you  almost  as  much  as 
it  amused  him.  It  may  have  entertained  the  Cricket 
too.  for  anything  I  know ;  but  ceriiainly.  it  now  began 
to  chirp  sgain.  vehemently. 
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"Heyday I"    Mid   John,    in    his   slow 
merrier  than  ever,  to-night,  I  think." 

"And  it's  sure  to  bring  as  ijood  fortune,  John  I  It 
always  has  done  so.  To  have  a  Cricket  on  the  Hearth, 
is  the  luckiest  tiling  in  all  the  world  1 " 

John  1.  ..ed  at  her  as  if  he  had  very  nearly  got  the 
thought  into  his  head  thnt  she  was  his  Cricket  in  chief, 
and  he  quite  agreed  with  her.  But  it  was  probably  one 
of  his  narrow  escapes,  for  he  said  nothing. 

"The  first  time  I  heard  its  cheerful  little  note,  John, 
was  on  that  night  when  you  brought  me  ho.  —when 
you  brought  me  to  my  new  home  here ;  its  little  mistress. 
Nearly  a  year  aga    You  recollect,  John  ? " 

Oh  yes.  John  remembered.  I  should  think  so  I 
"Its  chirp  was  such  a  welcoaie  to  me  I  It  seemed  so 
full  of  promise  and  encouragement  It  seemed  to  say, 
you  would  be  kind  and  gentle  with  me,  and  would  not 
expect  (I  had  a  fear  of  that,  John,  then)  to  find  an  old 
head  on  the  shoulders  of  your  foolish  little  wife." 

John  thoughtfully  patted  one  of  the  shoulders,  and 
then  the  head,  as  though  he  would  have  said,  No,  no; 
he  had  had  no  such  expectation;  he  had  been  quite 
content  to  take  them  as  they  were.  And  really  he  had 
reason.    Tliey  were  very  comely. 

"It  spoke  the  truth,  John,  when  it  seemed  to  say  so; 
for  you  have  ever  been,  I  am  sure,  the  best,  the  most 
considerate,  the  most  afiectionate  of  husbands  to  me. 
Tins  has  been  a  happy  home,  John;  and  I  love  the 
Cricket  for  its  sake ! " 

"Why,  so  do  I,  then,"  said  the  Carrier.   "  So  do  I,  Dot." 
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"I  We  it  for  th«  nuwy  timet  I  have  heard  it,  sncl 
the  many  thooghU  ite  harmleee  roone  hag  given  me. 
Sometiinee,  in  the  twilight,  when  I  felt  a  little  aolitary 
•ad  dowu-hearted,  John— before  Baby  wee  her«  to  keep 
m9  company  and  make  the  honae  gay— when  I  have 
thought  how  lonely  you  would  be  if  I  should  die;  how 
koely  I  should  be  if  I  oould  know  that  yon  had  loet  me, 
dear;  iU  Chirp,  Chirp,  Chirp  upon  the  hearth,  hai 
teemed  to  tell  me  of  another  little  voiee,  ao  sweet,  iu 
very  dear  to  me,  before  whoee  coming  sound  my  trouble 
vanished  like  a  dream.  And  when  I  used  to  fear— I  did 
fear  once,  John,  I  was  very  young  you  know— that  ours 
might  prove  to  be  an  ill-assorted  marriage,  I  being  such 
a  diild,  and  yon  more  like  tay  guardian  tiian  my 
husband;  and  that  you  might  not,  however  !jaid  you 
tried,  be  able  to  learn  to  lovo  me,  ai.  you  hoped  and 
prayed  you  might;  its  Chirp,  Chirp,  Chirp  has  cheeied 
me  up  again,  and  filled  me  with  new  trust  and  confidence. 
I  was  thinking  of  tliese  things  to-night,  dear,  when  I  sat 
expecting  you ;  and  I  love  the  Cricket  for  their  sake  I " 

"And  ao  do  I,"  repeated  John.  ""^atDot?  /hope 
and  pray  that  I  might  learn  to  love  you?  How  you 
talk  I  I  had  learnt  that  long  before  I  brought  you  here, 
to  be  the  Cricket's  little  mistress'.  Dot  I " 

She  laid  her  hand,  an  instant,  on  his  arm,  and  looked 
up  at  him  with  an  agitated  face,  as  if  she  would  have 
told  him  something.  Next  moment  she  was  down  upon 
her  knees  before  the  basket,  speaking  in  a  sprightly 
voice,  and  busy  with  the  parcels 

"There  are  not  many  of  them  to-night,  John,  but  I 
saw  some  goods  behind  tlie  cart,  just  now;  and  tliough 
they  give  more  trouble,  perhaps,  still  they  pay  as  well; 
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^  we  h»Te  no  rMwon  to  gramble,  have  we?    fieeidee 
yoo  heve  been  delivering.  I  dare  lay,  m  you  eame 

MOUg?** 

'•Ohyee,'*Johneaid.    "Agoodnumy.- 

"  Why,  whai'e  this  round  box  f  Heart  alive,  John,  it's 
a  wedding-cake  I" 

-Leave  a  woman  alone  to  find  out  that,"  eaid  John, 
admiringly.  •  Now  a  man  would  never  have  thought  of 
it!  Whereae.  ife  my  belief  that  if  you  was  to  peck  a 
weddingHsake  up  in  a  tea^hest.  or  a  turn-up  bedstead, 
or  a  pickled  salmon  keg,  or  any  unlikely  thing,  a  woman 
would  be  sure  to  find  it  out  directly.  Yes ;  I  called  for 
it  at  the  pastry-cook's." 

"And  it  weighs  I  don't  know  what— whole  hundred- 
weights!" cried  Dot,  making  a  great  demonatnition  of 
trying  to  Uft  it  "  Wnose  is  it,  John  ?  Where  is  it 
going?" 

"  Read  the  writing  on  the  other  side,"  said  John. 

"  Why,  John  I    My  Goodness,  John  I " 

"  Ah  I  who'd  have  thought  it ! "  John  returned. 

"  You  never  mean  to  say."  pursued  Dot,  sitting  on  the 
floor  and  shaking  her  head  at  him,  "that  it's  Orufl"  and 
Tackleton,  the  toymaker ! " 

John  nodded. 

Mrs.  Peerybingle  nodded  also,  fifty  times  at  least 
Not  in  assent.— in  dumb  and  pitying  amazement; 
screwing  up  her  lips,  the  while,  with  all  their  little 
force  (they  were  never  made  for  screwing  up;  I  am 
clear  of  that),  and  looking  the  good  Carrier 
through  and  through,  in  her  abstraction.  Miss  Slow- 
boy,  in  the  meantime,  who  had  a  mechanical  power 
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of  reproducing  scraps  of  current  conversation  for  the 
delectation  of  the  Baby,  with  .all  the  sense  struck 
out  of  them,  and  all  the  nouns  changed  into  the 
plural  number,  inquired  aloud  of  that  young  creature, 
Was  it  Gruffs  and  Tackletons  the  toy-makers,  then, 
and  Would  it  call  at  Pastry-cooks  for  wedding-cakes, 
and  Did  its  mothers  know  the  boxes  when  its 
fathers  brought  them  homes;  and  so  on. 

"And  that  is  really  t-^  come  about!"  said  Dot. 
"  Why,  she  and  I  were  girls  at  school  together,  John." 

He  might  have  been  thinking  of  her,  or  nearly 
thinking  of  her,  perhaps,  as  she  was  in  that  same 
school  time.  He  looked  upon  her  w'*h  a  thoughtful 
pleasure,  but  he  made  no  answer. 

"And  he's  as  old!  As  unlike  her!— Why,  how 
many  years  older  than  you  is  Gruff  and  Tackleton, 
John?" 

"  How  many  more  cups  of  t(>a  shall  I  drink  to-night 
at  one  sitting  than  Gruff  and  Tackleton  ever  took 
in  four,  I  wonder?"  replied  John,  good-humouredly, 
as  he  drew  a  chair  to  the  round  table,  and 
began  at  the  cold  ham.  "  As  to  eating,  I  eat  but 
little;  but  that  little  I  enjoy,  Dot." 

Even  this,  his  usual  sentiment  at  meal  *'mes,  one 
of  his  innocent  delusions  (for  his  appetite  »/as  always 
obstinate,  and  flatly  contradicted  him),  awoke  no 
smile  in  the  face  of  his  little  wife,  who  stood 
among  the  parcels,  pushing  the  cake -box  slowly  from 
her  with  her  foot,  and  never  once  looked,  though 
her  eyes  were  east  down  too,  upon  the  dainty  shoe  she 
generally   was   so    mindful  of.    Absorbed  in  thought, 
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she  stood  there,  heedless  alike  of  the  tea  and  John 
(although  he  called  to  her,  and  rapped  the  table  with 
his  knife  to  starWe  her),  until  he  rose  and  touched 
her  on  the  arm;  when  she  looked  at  him  for  a 
moment,  and  hurried  to  her  place  behind  the  tea- 
board,  laughing  at  her  negligence.  But  not  as  she 
had  laughed  before.  The  manner  and  the  music 
were  qu:*«  changed. 

The  Cricket,  too,  had  stopped.  Somehow  the  room 
was  not  so  cheerful  as  it  had  been.  Nothing  like 
it. 

"So  these  are  all  the  parcels,  are  they,  John?"  she 
said,  breaking  a  long  silence,  which  the  honest 
Carrier  had  devoted  to  the  practical  illustration  of 
one  part  of  his  favourite  sentiment,— certainly  enjoy- 
ing what  he  ate,  if  it  couldn't  be  admitted  that  he  ate 
but  little.  "So  these  are  all  the  parcels:  are  thev 
John?"  ^' 

"That's  all,"  said  John.  "  Why— no— 1— "  laying 
down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  taking  a  long  'breath. 
"I  declare— I've  clean  forgotten  the  old  gentleman!" 

"The  old  gentleman?" 

"In  the  cart,"  said  John.  "He  was  asleep,  among 
the  straw,  the  last  time  I  saw  him.  I've  very  nearly 
remembered  him,  twice,  since  I  came  in;  but  he  went 
out  of  my  head  again.  Halloa !  Yahip  there !  Rouse 
up!     That's  my  hearty!" 

John  said  these  latter  words  outside  the  door, 
whither  he  had  hurried  with  the  candle  in  his  hand.' 

Miss  Slowboy,  conscious  of  some  mysterious  refer- 
ence to  The  Old  Gentleman,  and  connecting  in  her 
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mystified  imagination  certain  associations  of  a  re- 
ligious nature  with  the  phrase,  was  so  disturbed, 
that  hastily  rising  from  the  low  chair  by  the  fire  to 
seek  protection  near  the  skirts  of  her  mistress,  and 
coming  into  contact  as  slie  crossed  the  doorway  with 
an  ancient  Sti^jger,  she  instinctively  made  a  charge 
or  butt  at  him  with  the  only  offensive  instrument 
within  her  reach.  This  instrument  happening  to  be 
the  Baby,  great  commotion  and  alarm  ensued,  which 
the  sagacity  of  Boxer  rather  tended  to  increase;  for 
that  good  dog,  more  thoughtful  than  its  master, 
had  it  seemed,  been  watching  the  old  gentlema'!  in 
his  sleep  lest  he  should  walk  off  with  a  few  young 
poplar  trees  that  were  tied  up  behir  the  cart;  and 
he  still  attended  on  him  very  closely,  worrying  his 
gaiters  in  fact,  and  making  dead  sets  at  the  buttona 

"  You're  such  an  undeniable  good  sleeper,  sir," 
said  John,  when  tranquillity  was  restored  (in  the 
meantime  ttie  old  gentleman  had  stood,  bareheaded 
and  motionless,  in  the  centre  of  the  room)  "  that  I 
have  half  a  mind  to  ask  you  where  the  other  six 
are;  only  that  would  be  a  joke,  and  I  know  I 
should  spoil  it.  Very  near  though,"  murmured  the 
Carrier,  with  a  chuckle ;  "  very  near !  ' 

The  Stranger,  who  had  long  white  hair,  good  features, 
singularly  bold  and  well  defined  for  an  old  man,  and 
dark,  bright,  penetrating  eyes,  looked  round  with  a 
smile,  and  saluted  the  Carrier's  wife  by  gravely  inclining 
his  head. 

His  garb  was  very  quaint  and  odd — a  long,  long  way 
behind  the  time.  Its  hue  was  brown,  all  over.  In  his 
hand  he  held  a  great  brown  club  or  walking-stick ;  and 
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striking  this  upon  the  floor,  it  fell  asunder,  and  became 
a  chair.    On  which  he  sat  down,  quite  composedly. 

"There!"  said  the  Carrier,  turning  to  his  wife. 
"  That's  the  way  I  found  him,  sitting  by  the  roadside ! 
Upnght  as  a  milestone.    And  almost  as  deaf." 

"  Sitting  in  the  open  air,  John ! " 

"in  the  open  air,"  replied  the  Carrier,  "just  at  dusk. 
'Carriage  Paid,'  he  said;  and  gave  me  eighteenpence. 
Then  he  got  in.    And  there  he  is." 

"  He's  going,  John,  I  think ! " 

Not  at  all.      He  was  only  going  to  speak. 

"  If  you  please,  I  was  to  be  left  till  called  for,"  said 
the  Stranger,  mildly.     "Don't  mind  me." 

With  that,  he  took  a  pair  of  spectacles  from  one  of  his 
large  pockets,  and  a  book  from  another,  and  leisurely 
began  to  read,  making  no  more  of  Boxer  than  if  he  had 
been  a  house  lamb! 

The  Carrier  and  his  wife  exchanged  a  look  of  per- 
plexity. The  Stranger  raised  his  head;  and  glancing 
from  the  latter  to  the  forrner,  said : 

"  Your  daughter,  my  good  friend  ? " 

"Wife!"  returned  John. 

"Niece?"  said  the  Stranger. 

"Wife!"  roared  John. 

"Indeed?"  observed  the  Stranger.  "Surely?  Very 
young ! " 

He  quietly  turned  over  and  resumed  his  reading.  But, 
before  he  could  have  read  two  lines,  he  again  interrupted 
himself  to  say : 

"Baby,  yours?" 
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John  gave  him  a  gigantic  nod,  equivalent  to  an  answer 
in  the  affirmative,  delivered  through  a  speaking-trumpet 
"Girl?" 

"Bo-o-oy!"  roared  John. 
"  Also  very  young,  eh  ? " 

Mrs.  Peerybingle  instantly  struck  in.  "  Two  months 
and  three  da-ays!  Vaccinated  just  six  weeks  ago-o! 
Took  very  fine-ly  I  Considered,  by  the  doctor,  a  remark- 
ably beautiful  chi-ld!  Equal  to  the  general  run  of 
children  at  five  months  o-old !  Takes  notice,  in  a  way 
quite  won-der-ful!  May  seem  impossible  to  you,  but 
feels  his  legs  al-ready ! '' 

Here  the  breathless  little  mother,  wuo  had  been  shriek- 
ing these  short  sentences  into  the  old  man's  ear,  until  her 
pretty  face  was  crimsoned,  held  up  the  Baby  before  him 
as  a  stubborn  and  triumphant  fact ;  while  Tilly  Slowboy, 
with  4»  melodious  cry  of  "Ketcher,  Ketcher" — which 
sounded  like  some  unknown  words,  adapted  to  a  popular 
Sneeze — ^performed  some  cow-like  gambols  round  that 
all-unconscious  Innocent. 

"Hark!  He's  called  for,  sure  enough,"  said  John. 
"  There's  somebody  at  the  door.     Open  it,  Tilly." 

Before  she  could  reach  it,  however,  it  was  opened  from 
without;  being  a  primitive  sort  of  door,  with  a  latch, 
that  any  one  could  lift  if  he  chose — and  a  good  many 
people  did  choose,  I  can  tell  you ;  for  all  kinds  of  neigh- 
bours liked  to  have  a  cheerful  word  or  two  with  the 
Carrier,  though  he  was  no  great  talker  himself.  Being 
opened,  it  gave  admission  to  a  little,  meagre,  thoughtful, 
dingy-faced  man,  who  seemed  to  have  made  himself  a 
great-coat  from  the  sack-cloth  covering  of  some  old  box  • 
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for  when  he  turned  to  shut  the  door,  and  keep  the 
weather  out,  he  disclosed  upon  the  back  of  that  garment, 
the  inscription  Q  &  T  in  large  black  capitals.  Also  the 
word  GLASS  in  bold  characters. 

"Good  evening,  John!"  said  the  little  man.  "Good 
evening,  mum.  Good  evening,  Tilly.  Good  evening, 
Unbeknown !  How's  Baby,  mum  ?  Boxer  s  pretty  well 
I  hope  ? " 

"  All  thriving,  Caleb,"  replied  Dot.  "  I  am  sure  you 
need  only  look  at  the  dear  child,  for  one,  to  know  that." 

"  And  I'm  sure  I  need  only  look  at  you  for  another," 
said  Caleb. 

He  didn't  look  at  her  though;  he  had  a  wandering 
and  thoughtful  -  eye  which  seemed  to  be  always 
projecting  itself  into  some  other  time  and  ^V  "  "d 
matter  what  he  said;  a  description  which  will  eqw  V 
apply  to  his  voice. 

"Or  at  John  for  another,"  said  Caleb.  «  Or  at  Tilly, 
as  far  as  that  goes.     Or  certainly  at  Boxer." 

"  Busy  just  now,  Caleb  ? "  asked  the  Carrier. 

"Why,  pretty  well,  John,"  he  returned,  with  the 
distraught  air  of  a  man  who  was  casting  about  for  the 
Philosopher's  stone,  at  least.  "  Pretty  much  so.  There's 
rather  a  run  on  Noah's  Arks  at  present.  I  could  have 
wished  to  improve  upon  tlxe  Family,  but  I  don't  see  how 
it's  to  be  done  at  '  o  price.  It  would  be  a  satisfaction 
to  one's  mind,  to  make  it  clearer  which  was  Shems  and 
Hams,  and  which  'vas  Wives.  Flies  an't  on  that  scale 
neith  3r,  as  compared  with  elephants  you  know  !  Ah ! 
well !  Have  you  got  anything  in  the  parcel  line  for 
me,  John  ? " 
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The  Gamer  put  h«  hand  into  a  pocket  of  the  coat  he 
had  taken  off;  and  brought  out.  carefully  preserved  in 
mo«  and  paper,  a  tiny  flower.pot  ^P"^    ^^ 

"There  it  is!"  he  said,  adjusting  it  with  great  care. 
Not  so  much  as  a  leaf  damaged.     Full  of  bu<kl " 

th^ktS'um"  ""''    '^^'^"^'    -   ^^    ^^    ^*'    -<^ 
^r.  Caleb."  said  the  Carrier.    "Very  dear  at  this 

"Never  mind  that    It  would  be  cheap  to  me  what- 
JVer^t^cost."  .turned  the  little  man.    '^J^yZi^^^^ 

"  A  small  box."  replied  the  Carrier.    «  Here  you  are ! » 

o^l'fu'  ?*;!;j.P^"°>°»«r/"  said  the  little  man.  speUing 

Idnn^.K    r^;°^     "'^^'^  ^'«^'     With  Cash.^ohn^ 
1  don  t  thmk  it's  fpr  me." 

«h1'  u'**"  ^u^l  '^^"™"^  *^^  ^^^^'  J^oking  over  his 
shoulder.    "  Where  do  you  make  out  cash  ? » 

•;0h!  To  be  sure!"  said  Caleb.  "It's  all  right 
With  eare ,  Yes.  yes;  that's  mine.  It  might  have  Wn 
^th  cash,  mdeed  if  my  dear  Boy  in  the  Golden 
South  Amencaa  had  lived.  John.  You  loved  him  like  a 
son;  didn't  you?    You  needn't  say  you  did.    /know  of 

rir%  .'^''t'^^r""-    ^^^^^-^•'    Yes.yes.it"'an 
nght.     Its  a  box  of  dolls'  eyes  for  my  daughter';  work^ 
I  wish  It  was  her  own  sight  in  a  box.  John." 
"  I  wish  it  was,  or  could  be ! "  cried  the  Carrier 

heZv'^Trih-t^w  f''^'  "'^^  "Y°-  «P-k  very 
aiid  them  a-staring  at  her,  so  bold,  all  day  long  t  That's 
where  It  cuta     What's  the  damage.  John  ?  "^ ' 
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"111  damage  you,"  said  John,  " if  you  inquire.    Dot ! 
Very  near ! " 

"  Well  I  it's  like  you  to  say  so,"  observed  the  little  man. 

"  It's  your  kind  way.     Let  me  see.     I  think  that's  all." 
"  I  think  not,"  said  the  Carrier.     "  Try  again." 
"Something  for  our  Governor,  eh  ?"  said  Caleb,  after 

pondering  a  little  while.    "  To  be  sure.    That's  what  I 

came  for;  but  my  head's  so  running  on  them  Arkd  and 

things !    He  hasn't  been  here,  has  he  ? " 

Not  he,"  returned  the  Carrier.  "He's  too  busy 
courting." 

"  He's  coming  round  though,"  said  Caleb;  "  for  he  told 
me  to  keep  on  the  near  side  of  the  road  going  home,  and 
it  was  ten  to  one  he'd  take  me  up.  I  had  better  go,  by 
the  by.— You  couldn't  have  the  goodness  to  let  me 
pinch  Boxer's  tail,  mum,  for  half  a  moment,  could 
you  ? " 

"  Why,  Caleb !  what  a  question ! " 

"Oh,  never  mind,  mum,"  said  the  little  man.  "He 
mightn't  like  it  perhaps.  There's  a  small  order  just 
come  in,  for  barking  dogs;  and  I  should  wish  to  go  as 
close  to  Natur'  as  I  could,  for  sixpence.  That's  aU. 
Never  mind,  mum." 

It  happened  opportunely,  that  Boxer,  without  receiv- 
mg  the  proposed  stimulus,  began  to  bark  with  great 
zeal.  But  as  this  implied  the  approach  of  some  new 
visitor,  Caleb,  postponing  his  study  from  the  life  to 
a  more  convenient  season,  shouldered  the  round  box 
and  took  a  hurried  leave.  He  might  have  spared 
himself  the  trouble,  for  he  met  the  visitor  upon 
the    threshold. 
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"Oh!  Youarehor  iv*^you?  Wait  a  bit.  I'll  take 
you  home.  John  Peerybingle,  my  service  to  you.  More 
of  my  service  to  your  pretty  w"  Jandsomer  every 
dayl     Better  too,  if  possible!  ji  younger,"  mused 

the  speaker,  in  a  low  voice ;  "  that'o  f '^e  Devil  of  it  I " 

"  I  should  be  astonished  at  your  paying  compliments, 
Mr.  Tackleton,"  said  Dot,  not  with  the  best  grace  in 
the  world ;  "  but  for  your  condition." 

"You  know  all  about  it  then?" 

"  I  have  got  myself  to  believe  it,  somehow,"  said  Dot. 

"  After  a  hard  struggle,  I  suppose  ? " 

"Very." 

Tackleton  the  Toy-merchant,  pretty  generally  known 
as  Gruff  and  Tackleton,— for  that  was  the  firm,  though 
Gruff  had  been  bought  out  long  ago ;  only  leaving  his 
name,  and  as  some  said  his  nature,  according  to  its 
Dictionary  meaning,  in  the  business — Tackleton  the 
Toy-merchant,  was  a  man  whose  vocation  had  been 
quite  misunderstood  by  his  parents  and  guardians.  If 
they  had  made  him  a  money  lender,  or  a  sharp 
attorney,  or  a  sheriffs  officer,  or  a  broker,  he  might 
have  sown  his  discontented  oats  in  his  youth,  and,  after 
having  had  the  full  run  of  himself  in  ill-natured 
transactions,  might  have  turned  out  amiable,  at  last,  for 
the  sake  of  a  little  freshness  and  novelty.  But,  cramped 
and  chafing  in  the  peaceable  pursuit  of  toy-making, 
he.  was  a  domestic  Ogre,  who  had  been  living  on 
children  all  his  life,  and  was  their  implacable  enemy. 
He  despised  all  toys ;  wouldn't  have  bought  one  for  the 
world;  delighted,  in  his  malice,  to  insinuate  grim 
expressions  into  the  faces  of  brown-paper  farmers  who 
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drove  pigs  to  market,  bellmen  who  advertised  lost 
lawyers'  consciences,  moveable  old  ladies  who  darned 
stockings  or  carved  pies ;  and  other  like  samples  of  his 
stock  in  trade.  In  appalling  masks;  hideous,  hairy, 
red-eyed  Jacks  in  Boxes;  Vampire  Kites;  demoniacal 
Tumblers  who  wouldn't  lie  down,  and  were  perpetually 
flying  forward,  to  stare  infants  out  of  countenance, 
his  soul  perfectly  revelled.  They  were  his  only  relief, 
and  safety-valve.  He  was  great  in  such  inventions. 
Anything  suggestive  A  a  pony-nightmare  was  delicious 
to  him.  He  had  even  lost  money  (and  he  took  to  that 
toy  very  kindly)  by  getting  up  Qoblin  slides  for  magic- 
lanterns,  whereon  the  Powers  of  Darkness  were  depicted 
as  a  sort  of  supernatural  shell-fish,  with  human  faces. 
In  intensifying  the  portraiture  of  Giants,  he  had  sunk 
quite  a  little  capital;  and,  though  no  painter  himself, 
he  could  indicate,  for  the  instruction  of  his  artists,  with 
a  piece  of  chalk,  a  certain  furtive  leer  for  the 
countenances  of  those  monsters,  which  was  safe  to 
destroy  the  peace  of  mind  of  any  young  gentleman 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  eleven,  for  the  whole 
Christmas  or  Mid-summer  Vacation. 

What  he  was  in  toys,  he  was  (as  most  men  are)  in  all 
other  things.  You  may  easily  suppose,  therefore,  that 
within  the  green  cape,  which  reached  down  to  the  calves 
of  his  legs,  there  was  buttoned  up  to  the  chin  an 
uncommonly  pleasant  fellow ;  and  that  he  was  about  as 
choice  a  spirit,  and  as  agreeable  a  companion,  as  ever 
stood  in  a  pair  of  bull-headed  looking  boots  with 
mahogany-coloured  tops. 

Still,  Tackleton,  the  Toy-merchant,  was  going  to 
be  married.    In  spite  of  all  this,  he  was  going  to  be 
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m«i*d.    And  to  a  young  wife  too.  »  Wotiful  younj 

He  didn't  look  much  like  »  Bridegnx,™.  aa  he  -^ 
m  the  Garner's  kitclien.  with  a  twist  in  his  dry  face 

br^of  his  nose,  and  his  hands  tucked  down  into  the 
^^of  hi.  pockets,  and  his  whole  san.«tic.   ill- 

of  ravens.    But.  a  Bridegroom  he  designed  to  be. 
"In  three  days' time.     Next  Thu«day.    The  last  day 

Did  I  mention  that  he  had  always  one  eye  wide  open, 
^t.  was  always  the  expressive  eye  ?  I  don't  think  I 
his"  money""^  wedding-day,"  said  Tackleton.  nettling 
^hy.    it's    our    wedding^ay    too."  exclaimed    the 

"^^  ^^}"  ^"^^f^^^^^^n.     "Odd  I      You're  just 
such  another  couple.     Justl" 

is  ?ot  t^'rt"  °!L^*  "'  '^'^  presumptuous  assertion 
«J0t  to  be  described.    What  next?    The  man  was 

J/^'^^L  n  ""^"^  ""'^^  y°"'"  '""rmured  Tackleton. 
nudging  the  Carrier  with  his  elbow,  and  taking  him  a 
httle  apart  "You'll  come  to  the  wedding?  let  i^ 
the  same  boat,  you  know."  ^^re  m 

"How  in  the  same  boat?"  inquired  the  CJarrier. 
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•A  little  disparity,  you  know,"  Baid  Taekleion,  with 
another  nudge.  "  Come  and  spend  an  evening  with  us, 
beforehand." 

"  Why  ?"  demanded  John,  astonished  at  this  pressing 
hospitality. 

"Why?"  returned  the  other.  "That's  a  new  way 
of  receiving  an  invitation.  Why,  for  pleasure— 4oei»- 
bility,  you  know,  and  all  that  I " 

"  I  thought  you  were  never  sociable,"  said  John,  in 
his  plain  way. 

"  Tchah  !  It's  of  no  use  to  be  anything  but  free  with 
you,  I  see,"  said  Tackleton.  "Why,  then,  the  truth  is 
you  have  a— what  tea-drinking  people  call  a  sort  of 
a  comfortable  appearance  together,  you  and  your  wife. 
We  know  better,  you  know,  but—" 

"  No,  we  don't  know  better,"  interposed  John.  •  What 
are  you  talking  about  ? " 

'  Well  I  We  don't  know  better,  then,"  said  Tackleton. 
"  We'll  agree  that  we  don't.  As  you  like ;  what  does  it 
matter  ?  I  was  going  to  say,  as  you  have  that  sort  of 
I  appearance,  your  company  will  produce  a  favourable 
effect  on  Mrs.. Tackleton  that  will  be.  And,  though  I 
don't  think  your  good  lady's  very  friendly  to  me,  in  this 
matter,  still  she  can't  help  herself  from  falling  into  my 
views,  for  there's  a  compactness  and  cosiness  of  appear- 
ance about  her  that  always  tells,  even  in  an  indifferent 
case.    You'll  say  you'll  come  ? " 

•'  We  have  arranged  to  keep  our  wedding-day  (as  far 
as  that  goes)  at  home,"  said  John.  "  We  have  made  the 
promise  to  ourselves  these  six  months.  We  think,  you 
see,  that  home — " 
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**  Bfth  1  what't  home  ? "  eried  TaekleUm.  **  Four  wall 
and  a  oeiUngI  (Why  don't  yoa  kill  ihai  Cricket  f  , 
would  I  I  always  da  I  hate  their  noiae.)  Then  ar 
four  walk  and  a  ceiling  at  my  honae.    Come  to  me  1" 

•  You  kill  your  CrickeU,  eh  ? "  aaid  John. 

"  Scranch  'em,  sir."  returned  the  other,  setting  his  hee 
heavily  on  the  floor.  ••  You'll  say  you'll  come  ?  It's  m 
much  your  interest  as  mine,  you  know,  that  the  womei 
should  persuade  each  other  that  they're  quiet  and  eon 
tented,  and  couldn't  be  better  off.  I  know  their  way 
Whatever  one  woman  says,  another  woman  is  deter- 
mined to  clinch,  always,  'i.liere's  that  spirit  of  emulatioE 
among  'era,  sir,  that  if  your  wife  says  to  my  wife,  *  I'm 
the  happiest  woman  in  the  world,  and  mine's  the  best 
husband  in  the  world,  and  I  dote  on  him,'  my  wife 
will  say  the  same  to  yours,  or  more,  and  half  believe 
ii" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  she  don't,  then  ?  "  asked  the 
Carrier. 

"Don't I "  cried  Tackleton,  with  a  short,  sharp  laugh. 
"Don't  what?" 

The  Carrier  had  had  some  faint  idea  of  adding,  "  dote 
upon  you."  But  happening  to  meet  the  half-cloaed  eye, 
as  it  twinkled  upon  him  over  the  tumed-up  collar  of  the 
cape,  which  was  witliin  an  ace  of  poking  it  out,  he  felt  it 
such  an  unlikely  part  and  parcel  of  anything  to  be  doted 
on,  that  he  substituted,  "  that  she  don't  believe  it  ? " 

"  Ah,  you  dog !    You're  joking,"  said  Tackleton. 

But  the  Carrier,  though  slow  to  understand  the  fuB 
drift  of  his  meaning,  eyed  him  in  such  a  serious  mani.er, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  be  a  little  more  explanatory. 
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-I  hi^  the  humour."  Mid  Tackleton,  holding  up  the 

I  T"  ^J'*  ^t'*  *^^'  •"^  ^PP^'*^  the  forefinger,  to 
imply,  -Tliere  I  am.  Tackleton.  to  wit."— "I  have  the 
humour,  sir.  to  marry  a  young  wife  and  a  pretty  wife." 
Here  he  rapped  hie  little  finger,  to  expreae  the  Bride- 
not  epanngly.  but  sharply;  with  a  sense  of  power 
I  m  able  to  gratify  that  humour  and  I  da  It^  mv 
whim.    But— now  look  th-^re." 

He  pointed  to  where  Dot  was  sitting,  thoughtfully, 
before  the  fire;    leaning  her  dimpled  chin  ^on  W 

wvt,*".  k""*^^!"^  ^^^  ^"«*^*^  ^^*"-  The  Carrier 
then  at  him  again. 

T-Iww  ^°T'^  '^^  °^^"'  °°  ^°"^*'  y°"  ^^ow,"  said 
Tackleton ;  and  that,  as  I  am  not  a  man  of  sentiment. 
M  quite  enough  for  me.  But  do  you  think  there'^ 
anything  more  in  it  ? " 

"I  think,"  observed  the  Carrier,  "that  I  should  chuck 
any  man  out  of  window,  who  said  there  wasn  V' 

.iZ-r?  '°'".  ""^T^  ^^'  °^^^'  ^i*h  an  unusual 
a^acnty  of  assent     "To  be  sure!    Doubtless  you  w^uM 

The  good  Carrier  was  puzzled,  and  made  uncomfortable 
and  uncertain  in  spite  of  himself.  He  coul"/' 
showing  It,  m  his  manner.  P 

"Good    night,    my    dear    friend!"    said    Tacklpf^n 
compaseionately^    "I'm   off.     We're   exttly    "iti  1^' 

Well.     Next  day  you  go  out   visiting.  I  know 


meet  you  there,  and  bring  my  wife  that 


I'll 
is  to  be.    It'll 
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do   her    good.     You're  agreeable? 
that!" 


Thank'ee.     What's 


It  was  a  loud  cry  from  the  Carrier's  wife;  a  loud, 
sharp,  sudden  cry,  that  made  the  room  ring,  like  a  glass 
vessel.  She  had  risen  from  her  seat,  and  stood  like  one 
transfixed  by  terror  and  surprise.  The  Stranger  had 
advanced  towards  the  fire  to  warm  himself,  and  stood 
within  a  short  stride  of  her  chair.     But  quite  still. 

"Dot!"  cried  the  Carrier.  "Mary!  Darling!  What's 
the  matter?" 

They  were  all  about  her  in  a  moment.  Caleb,  who 
had  been  dozing  on  the  cake-box,  in  the  first  imperfect 
recovery  of  his  suspended  presence  of  mind  seized  Miss 
Slowboy  by  the  hair  of  her  head,  but  immediately 
apologized. 

"  Mary ! "  exclaimed  the  Carrier,  supporting  her  in  his 
arms.    "Are  you  ill?     What  is  it?    Tell  me,  dear." 

She  only  answered  by  beating  her  hands  together, 
and  falling  into  a  wild  fit  of  laughter.  Then,  sinking 
from  his  grasp  upon  the  ground,  she  covered  her  face 
with  her  apron,  and  wept  bitterly.  And  then  she 
laughed  again,  and  then  she  cried  again ;  and  then,  she 
said  how  cold  it  was,  and  suffered  him  to  lead  her  to  the 
fire,  where  she  sat  down  as  before.  The  old  man 
standing,  as  before;  quite  still. 

"I'm  better,  John,"  she  said.  "Pm  quite  well 
now— I—" 

"John!"  But  John  was  on  the  other  side  of  her. 
Why  turn  her  face  towards  the  strange  old  gentleman, 
aa  if  addressing  him  I    Was  her  brain  wandering  ? 
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"Only  a  fancy,  John  dear— a  kind  of  shock— a  some- 
thing coming  suddenly  before  my  eyes— I  don't  know 
what  it  was.     It's  quite  gone ;   quite  gone." 

"Im  glad  if  a  gone,"  muttered  Tackleton,  turning  the 
e  ;prosaive  ej- :  all  round  the  room  "  I  wonder  where 
it  r,  gone,  and  what  it  was.  Humph !  Caleb,  come  here ! 
Who's  that  with  the  grey  hair  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,  sir,"  returned  Caleb  in  a  whisper. 
"Never  see  him  before,  in  all  my  life.  A  beautiful 
figure  for  a  nut-cracker;  quite  a  new  model.  With  a 
screw-jaw  opening  down  into  his  waistcoat,  he'd  be 
lovely." 

"  Not  ugly  enough,"  said  Tackleton.  • 

"Or  for  a  firebox  either,"  observed  Caleb,  in  deep 
contemplation,  "  what  a  model !  Unscrew  his  head  to 
put  the  matches  in;  turn  him  heels  up'ards  for  the  light; 
and  what  a  firebox  for  a  gentleman's  mantel-shelf,  just 
as  he  stands ! " 

"Not  half  ugly  enough,"  said  Tackleton.  "Nothing 
in  him  at  all.  Come !  Bring  that  box !  All  right  now. 
I  hope?" 

"Oh,  ^quite  gone!  Quite  gone!"  said  the  little 
woman,  waving  him  hurriedly  away.     "Good  night!" 

"Good  night,"  said  Tackleton.  "Good  night,  John 
Peerybingle !  Take  care  how  you  carry  that  box,  Caleb. 
Let  it  fall,  and  I'll  murder  you !  Dark  as  pitch,  and 
weather  worse  than  ever,  eh  ?    Good  night ! " 

So,  with  another  sharp  look  round  the  room,  he  went 
out  at  the  door,  followed  by  Caleb  with  the  wedding- 
cake  on  his  head. 
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The  OuTier  had  been  so  much  wtounded  by  hi.  littl. 
wrfe,  «nd  so  b»»ily  engaged  in  soothing  .nd  tendL  her 
thrt  he  h«l  scarcely  been  con«ions  of  the  Str»£«rt 
^n«.  nnm  now,  when  he  again  stood  thZXr' 

^^^li^Ura'tZtt^  '^  "«•"  -^^  ^»^    "^ 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  friend,"  said  the  old  gentleman 
Ijdvancng  to  him ;  « the  more  so,  .a  I  fear  yo,^i^' 

he  touched  hia  ears  and  shook  his  head,  -  rend^XL 
md.spensable,  not  having  arrived,  I  f;ar  hermt"t 
«me  mistake.  The  bad  night  which  made  the  ^  t« 
rfyour  comfortable  cart  (may  I  never  have  a  woii  0  « 
«ceptable.  is  still  as  W  as  ever.  Would  you,Tyo« 
kindness,  suffer  me  to  rent  a  bed  here?"  ^^"y**'" 
"Yes,  yes,"  cried  Dot.  "Yes!  Certainly  I" 
"Ohr  said  the  Carrier,  surprised  by  the  tapidihrof 

Xriti^^'  ^<'--'o>'^«t,^butstiH''jt!^:[ 

"  Hush ! "  she  interrupted.    «  Dear  John ! " 
"  Why,  he's  stone  deaf,"  urged  John. 

ril"lS°T-^'^''^''^'^''''^''"^^^°Jy-    Yes!  certainly! 
I U  make  him  up  a  bed,  directly,  John."  ^ 

As  she  hurried  off  to  do  it.  the  flutter  of  her  spirits 
a^d  the  agitation  of  her  manner,  were  so  stlL?  that 
the  Carrier  stood  looking  after  her,  quite  confounded 
SlowKn  '^  "l^*^^'^  «»*ke  it  up  a  Beds  then !»  cried  Miss 

curly,  when  its  caps  waa  lifted  off,  and  frighten  it  1 
precious  Pets,  a  sitting  by  the  fires ! "  ^  ' 
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With  that  unam)untable  attraction  of  the  mind  to 
tnfles.  which  18  often  incidental  to  a  state  of  doubt  and 
confusion,  the  Carrier,  as  he  walked  slowly  to  and  fro. 
found  himself  mentally  repeating  even  these  absurd 
words,  many  timea  So  many  times  that  he  got  them 
by  heart,  and  was  still  conning  them  over  and  over,  like 
a  lesson  when  Tilly,  after  administering  as  much 
fnction  to  the  little  bald  head  with  her  hand  aa  she 
thought  wholesome  (according  to  the  practice  of  nurses) 
had  once  more  tied  the  Baby's  cap  on. 

wla^tlrfrhf  ^^  it  a  pr^ious  Pets,  a  sitting  by  the  fire. 
What  frightened  Dot.  I  wonder!"  mused  the  Carrier 
pacing  to  and  fro.  v/«iner, 

He  scouted,  from  his  heart,  the  insinuations  of  the 
Toy-merchant.  and  yet  they  filled  him  with  a  vague 
mdefinite  uneasiness;  for  Tackleton  waa  quick  and  fly' 
and  he  had  that  painful  sense,  himself,  ofVing  a  mfn 

>tLr^?*'"'xJ'"'  '^  ^"^^^^  ^^"^  was\lways 
sZZ  f  rV-  ^'  "'"^^^'^  ^^  °«  i»t-««on  in 
;1Th  ?wu  ^^'°^  *°^^^^°S  ^^^^  Tackleton  had 
said,  with  the  unusual  conduct  of  his  wif6;  but  the  two 
Bubjecte  of  reflection  came  into  his  mind  together.  Ind 
he  could  not  keep  them  asunder.  "er.  ana 

The    bed    wa«    soon    made  ready;  and  the  visitor 
declining  all  refreshment  but  a  cup  of   tea,    rXed! 

arr.n     f'.T"^  ""'"  ^^"^'^'  '^'  «*^^'  ^^^^  ^ell  again 
arranged  the  great  chair  in  the  chimneyHK,mer    fo; 
her  husband;   filled    his  pipe   and  gave  it  him     a^ 
took  her  usual  little  steol  beside  him  on  the  hearth.' 
She  always  woidd  sit  on  that  little  stool ;  I  think  she 
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She  was,  out  and  out,  the  very  best  filler  of  a  pipe,  I 
should  say,  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  To  see 
^  her  put  that  chubby  little  finger  in  the  bowl,  and  then 
blow  down  the  pipe  to  dear  the  tube;  and,  when  she 
had  done  so,  afiect  to  think  that  there  was  really  some- 
thing in  the  tube,  and  blow  a  dozen  times,  and  hold 
it  to  her  eye  like  a  telescope,  with  a  most  provoking 
twist  in  her  capital  little  face,  as  she  looked  down  it, 
was  quite  a  brilliant  thing.  As  to  the  tobacco,  she  was 
perfect  mistress  of  the  subject;  and  her  lighting  of 
the  pipe,  with  a  wisp  of  paper,  when  the  Carrier  had  it 
in  his  mouth — agoing  so  very  near  his  nose,  and  yet  not 
scorching  it — was  "  Art :  high  Art,  sir." 

And  the  Cricket  and  the  Kettle,  turning  up  again, 
acknowledged  it!  The  bright  fire,  blazing  up  again, 
acknowledged  it !  The  little  Mower  on  the  clock,  in  his 
unheeded  work,  acknowledged  it !  The  Carrier,  in  his 
smoothing  forehead  and  expanding  face,  acknowledged 
it,  the  readiest  of  all. 

And  as  he  soberly  and  thoughtfully  puffed  at  his 
old  pipe ;  and  as  the  Dutch  clock  ticked ;  and  as  the  red 
fire  gleamed;  and  as  the  Cricket  chirped;  that  Genius 
of  his  Hearth  and  Home  (for  such  the  Cricket  was) 
came  out,  in  fairy  shape,  into  the  room,  and  summoned 
many  forms  of  Home  about  him.  Dots  of  all  ages,  and 
all  sizes,  filled  the  chamber.  Dr;ts  who  were  merry 
children,  running  r^^  before  hiui,  gathering  flowers,  in 
the  fields ;  coy  Dots,  half  shrinking  from,  half  yielding 
to,  the  pleading  of  his  own  rough  image;  newly- 
married  Dots,  alighting  at  the  door,  and  taking 
wondering  possession  of  the  household  keys;  motherly 
little  Dots,  attended  by  fictitious   Slowboys,   bearing 
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babies  to  be  christened;  matronly  Dots,  still  young 
and  blooming,  watcliing  Dots  of  daughters,  as  they 
danced  at  rustic  balls ;  fat  Dots,  encircleu  and  beset 
by  troops  of  rosy  grandchildren;  withered  Dots,  wto 
leaned  on  sticks,  and  tottered  as  they  crept  along.  Old 
Carriers  too,  appeared,  with  blind  old  Boxers  lying  at 
their  feet;  and  newer  carts  with  younger  drivers 
(" Peerybingle  Brothers"  on  the  tilt)';  and  sick  old 
Carriers,  tended  by  the  gentlest  hands;  and  graves  of 
dead  and  gone  old  Carriers,  green  in  the  churchyard. 
Atid  as  the  Cricket  showed  him  all  these  things — he  saw 

them  plainly,  though  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  fire 

the  Carrier's  heart  grew  light  and  happy,  and  he 
thanked  his  Household  Gods  with  all  his  might,  and 
cared  no  more  for  Gruff  and  Tackleton  than  you  da 

But  what  was  that  young  figuie  of  a  man,  which  the 
same  Fairy  Cricket  set  so  near  Her  stool,  and  which 
remained  there,  singly  and  alone?  Why  did  it  linger 
still,  so  near  her,  with  its  arm  upon  the  chimney-piece, 
ever  repeating  "  Married !  and  not  to  me ! " 

Oh,  Dot !  Oh,  failing  Dot !  There  is  no  place  for  it 
in  all  your  husband's  visions ;  why  has  its  shadow  fallen 
on  his  hearth ! 


CHIRP  THE  SECOND 

Caleb  Plummer  and  his  Blind  Daughter  lived  all  alone 
by  themselves,  as  the  Story-books  say — and  my  blessing, 
with  yours  to  back  it  I  hope,  on  the  Story-books,  for 
saying  anything  in  this  workaday  world!— Caleb 
Plummer  an  •  his  Blind  Daughter  lived  all  alone  by 
themselves,  in  a  little  cracked  nutshell  of  a  wooden 
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house,  which  was,  in  truth,  no  better  than  a  pimple  on 
the  prominent  red-brick  nose  of  Gruff  and  Tackleton. 
The  premises  of  Gruff  and  Tackleton  were  the  great 
feature  of  the  street;  but  you  might  have  knocked  down 
Caleb  PlQmmer's  dwelling  with  a  hammer  or  two,  and 
carried  off  the  pieces  in  a  cart. 

If  any  one  had  done  the  dwelling  house  of  Caleb 
Plummer  the  honour  to  miss  it  after  such  an  inroad,  it 
would  have  been,  no  doubt,  to  commend  its  demolition 
as  a  vast  improvement.  It  stuck  to  the  premises  of 
Gruff  and  Tackleton,  like  a  barnacle  to  a  ship's  keel,  or  a 
'snail  to  a  door,  or  a  little  bunch  of  toadstools  to  the 
stem  of  a  tree.  But  it  was  the  germ  from  which  the 
full-grown  trunk  of  Gruff  and  Tackleton  had  sprung; 
and  under  its  crazy  roof,  the  Gruff  before  last  had,  in  a 
small  way,  made  toys  for  a  generation  of  old  boys  and 
girls,  who  had  played  with  them,  and  found  them  out, 
and  broken  them,  and  gone  to  sleep. 

I  have  said  that  Caleb  and  his  poor  Blind  Daughter 
lived  hv-re;  I  should  have  said  that  Caleb  lived  here, 
and  his  poor  Blind  Daughter  somewhere  else,  in  an 
enchanted  home  of  Caleb's  furnishing,  where  scarcity 
and  shabbiness  were  not,  and  trouble  never  entered. 
Caleb  was  no  sorcerer,  but  in  the  only  magic  art  that 

still  remains  to  us,  the  magic  of  devoted,  deathless  love, 

Nature  had  been  the  mistress  of  his  study;  and  from 
her  teaching,  all  the  wonder  came. 

The  Blind  Girl  never  knew  that  ceilings  were 
discoloured;  walls  blotched  and  bare  of  plaster  here 
and  Uiere ;  high  crevices  unstopped  and  widening  evejy 
day;  beams  mouldering  and  tending  downward.  The 
Blind  Girl  never  knew  that  iron  was  rusting,  wood 
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rotting,  paper  peeling  off;  the  very  size,  and  shape,  and 
true  proportion  of  the  dwelling,  withering  away.  The 
Blind  Girl  never  knew  that  ugly  shapes  of  delf  and 
earthenware  were  on  the  board ;  that  sorrow  and  faint- 
heartedness were  in  the  house ;  that  Caleb's  scanty  hairs 
were  turning  greyer  and  more  grey,  before  her  sightless 
face.  The  Blind  Girl  never  knew  they  had  a  master, 
cold,  exacting,  and  uninterested:  never  knew  that 
Tackleton  was  Tackleton  in  short;  but  lived  in  the 
belief  of  an  eccentric  humourist  who  loved  to  have  his 
jest  with  them ;  and  who  while  he  was  the  Guardian 
Angel  of  their  lives,  disdained  to  hear  one  word  of 
thankfulnesa 

And  all  was  Caleb's  doing;  all  the  doing  of  her  simple 
father!  But  he  too  had  a  Cricket  on  his  Hearth;  and 
listening  sadly  to  its  music  when  the  motherless  Blind 
Child  waa  very  young,  that  Spirit  had  inspired  him 
with  the  thought  that  even  her  great  deprivation  might 
be  almost  changed  into  a  blessing,  and  the  girl  made 
happy  by  these  little  means.  For  all  the  Cricket  tribe 
are  potent  Spirits,  even  though  the  people  who  hold 
converse  with  them  do  not  know  it  (which  is  frequently 
the  case);  and  there  are  not  in  the  Unseen  World, 
Voices  more  gentle  and  more  true,  that  may  be  so 
implicitly  relied  on,  or  that  are  so  certain  to  give  none 
but  tenderest  counsel,  as  the  Voices  in  which  the  Spirits 
of  the  Fireside  and  the  Hearth  address  themselves  to 
human  kind. 

Caleb  and  his  daughter  were  at  work  together  in  their 
usual  working-rocin,  which  served  them  for  their  ordi- 
nary living-room  as  well ;  and  a  strange  place  it  was. 
There  wera  houses  in  it,  finished  and  unfinished,  for 
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^n,  ^f  •"?""»'»  '"  '««•  Suburbs  ten.ment.  for 
Doll,  of  moderate  mean,;  kitchen,  and  .ingle  apart- 
mento  for  Dolh  of  the  lower  cl.«e,-  ca/t«l  £™ 
re^dence,  for  IX,I1,  of  high  e,tote.  Some  of  th^ 
Mtobhshraent,  were  already  fumi,hed  acoonling  to  eati- 
mate,  with  a  view  to  the  convenience  of  Doll,  of  limited 
income ;  othe«  could  be  fitted  on  the  mo,t  expen,^, 
scale,  at .  momenfa  notice,  from  whole  shelve,  of  chairs 
and  table8,sofa,,bed,tead,,and  upholstery.  The  nobility 
and  gentry  and  public  in  general,  for  whose  accommodS^ 

,•^7?  '^f  r°"  "«"  designed,  lay,  here  Mid  -.-.re. 
m  basket^  , taring  straight  up  at  the  ceiling;  .„  in 
denoting  their  degree,  in  «»iety,  and  confining  them  to 
their  respective  stations  (which  experience  shows  to  be 
Um«.tobly  difficult  in  real  life),  L  maker,  of  toe^ 
Dolls  had  far  improved  on  Nature,  who  is  often  frowarf 
and  perverse;  for  they,  not  resting  on  such  arbitrary 
marks  as  satin,  cotton-print,  and  bits  of  rag,  had  suner- 
added  striking  personal  differences  which  allowed  ofno 

hmb,  of  perfect  symmetry;  but  only  she  and  hercom- 
peera ;  the  next  grade  in  the  social  scale  being  made  of 
leather;  and  the  next  of  coaree  Unen  stuff  As  to  the 
common-peopk,  they  had  just  so  many  matches  out  of 
bnder-boxes  for  their  arms  and  legs,  and  there  they 

rr;:7f*H'""^. '°  ">"'  'P^^''  *'  <»"».  beyo-d  the 
poesibihtyofgettmgontof  it. 

There  were  various  other  samples  of  his  handicraft 
brides  Dolls,  in  Caleb  Plumme,?,  room.  The"rt' 
Noahs  Ark,  in  which  the  Birf,  and  Beast,  were  an 
nncommonly  tight  fit,  I  assure  you;  though  they  could 
be  crammed  in,  anyhow,  at  the  roof,  and  rattled  and 
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Bhsken  into  the  smallest  compass.    By  a  bold  poetical 
license,  most  of  these  Noah's  Arks  had  knockers  on  the 
doors ;  inconsistent  appendages  perhaps,  as  suggestive  of 
morning  callers  and  a  Postman,  yet  a  pleasant  finish  to 
the  outside  of  the  building.    There  were  scores  of  melan- 
cl    ly  little  carts  which,  when  the  wheels  went  round, 
p.   *"cnned  most  doleful    music.      Many  small  fiddles! 
drums,  and  other  instruments  of  torture;  no  end  of 
cannon,  shields,  swords,  spears,  and  guns.    There  were 
little  tumblers  in  red  breeches,  incessantly  swarming  up 
high  obstacles  of  red-tape,  and  coming  down,  head  first, 
on  tlie  other  side;   and  there  were  innumerable  old 
gentlemen  of  respectable,  not  to  say  venerable,  appear- 
ance, insanely  flying  over  horizontal  pegs,  inserted,  for 
the  purpose,  in  their  own  street  doors.      There  were 
beasts  of  all  sorts;  horses,  in  particular,  of  every  breed, 
from  the  spotted  barrel  on  four  pegs,  with  a  small  tippit 
for  a  mane,  to  the  thoroughbred  rocker  on  his  highest 
mettle.    As  it  would  have  been  hard  to  count  the  dozens 
upon  dozens  of  grotesque  figures  that  were  ever  ready 
to    commit   all   sorts   of   absurdities    on    the    turning 
of  a  handle;    so  it  would   have   been   no  easy  task 
to  mention  any  human  folly,  vice,  or  weakness,  that 
had    not    its    type,    immediate    or    remote,    in    Caleb 
Plummer's  room.    And  not  in  an  exaggerated  form; 
for  very  little  handles  will  move  men  and  women  to 
as  strange  performances,  as  any  Toy  was  ever  made 
to  undertake. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  objects,  Caleb  and  his 
daughter  sat  at  work.  The  Blind  Girl  busy  as  a  Doll's 
dressmaker;  Caleb  painting  and  glazing  the  four-pair 
front  of  a  desirable  family  mansion. 
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The  care  imprinted  in  the  lines  of  Caleb's  face,  and 
his  absorbed  and  dreamy  manner,  which  would  have  sat 
well  on  some  alchemist  or  abstruse  student,  were  at  first 
sight  an  odd  contrast  to  his  occupation,  and  the  triviali- 
ties about  him.    But  trivial  things,  invented  and  pursued 
tor  bread,  become  very  serious  matters  of  fact;  and 
apart  from  this  consideration,  I  am  not  at  all  prepared 
to  say,  myself,  that  if  Caleb  had  been  a  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, or  a  Member  of  Pariiament.  or  a  lawyer,  or  even  a 
great  speculator,  he  would  have  dealt  in  toys  one  whit 
less  whimsical ;  while  I  have  a  very  great  doubt  whether 
they  would  have  been  as  hannless. 

"  So  you  were  out  in  the  rain  last  night,  father,  in  your 
beautiful,  new.  great-coat."  said  Caleb's  daughter. 

"In  my  beautiful  new  great-coat."  answered  Caleb 
glancing  towards  a  clothes-line  in  the  room,  on  which 
the  sack-cloth  garment  previously  described,  was  care- 
fully hung  up  to  dry. 

"  How  glad  I  am  you  bought  it,  father  I " 
"And  of  such  a  tailor,  too."  said  Caleb.     "Quite  a 
fashionable  tailor.    It's  too  good  for  me." 

^  J^.1^";;?  ^'''^  ""^"^  ^'■''"*  ^^^  ^0^1^'  a^d  laughed  with 
delight,  "Too  good,  father!  What  can  be  too  good  for 
you  ? "  * 

"I'm  half  ashamed  to  wear  it  though,"  said  Caleb 
watching  the  effect  of  what  he  said,  upon  her  brightening 
face;  "upon  my  word.  When  I  hear  the  boys  and  people 
say  behind  me.  '  Halloa !  Here's  a  swell ! '  I  don't  know 
which  way  to  look.  And  when  the  beggar  wouldn't  go 
away  last  night;  and.  when  I  said  I  was  a  very  commpn 
man.  said  •  No.  your  Honour !    Bless  your  Honour,  don't 
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Bay  that  I*    I  was  quite  ashamed.     I  really  felt  as  if  I 
hadn't  a  right  to  wear  it" 

Happy  Blind  Girl  I  How  merry  she  was,  in  her 
exaltation  I 

"I  see  you,  father,"  she  said,  clasping  her  hands,  -as 
plainly,  as  if  I  had  the  eyes  I  never  want  when  you  are 
with  me.    A  blue  coat—" 

"Bright  blue,"  said  Caleb. 

"  Yes,  yes  I  Bright  blue  I "  exclaimed  the  giri,  turning 
up  her  radiant  face ;  "  the  colour  I  can  jw  remember  in 
the  blessed  sky  1  You  told  me  it  was  blue  before  I  A 
bright  blue  coat — " 

"  Made  loose  to  the  figure,"  suggested  Caleb. 

"Yes!  Loose  to  the  figure!"  cried  the  Blind  Girl, 
laughing  heartily;  "and  in  it  you,  dear  father,  with 
your  merry  eye,  your  smiling  face,  your  free  step,  and 
your  dark  hair :  looking  so  young  and  handsome ! " 

"Halloa!  Halloa!"  said  Caleb.  "I  shall  be  vain, 
presently." 

I' I  think  you  are,  already,"  cried  the  Blind  Giri, 
pointing  at  him,  in  her  glee.  "  I  know  you,  father !  Ha 
ha  ha !    I've  found  you  out,  you  see ! " 

How  different  the  picture  in  her  mind,  from  Caleb,  as 
he  sat  observing  her !  She  had  spoken  of  his  free  step. 
She  was  right  in  that.  For  yeai-s  and  years,  he  never 
once  had  crossed  that  threshold  at  his  own  slow  pace, 
but  with  a  footfall  counterfeited  for  her  ear ;  and  never 
had  he,  when  his  heart  was  heaviest,  forgotten  the  light 
tread  timt  was  to  render  hers  so  cheerful  and  courageous! 

Heaven  knows !  But  I  think  Caleb's  vague  bewilder- 
ment of  manner  may  have  half  originated  in  his  having 
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oonfuaed  himself  about  himself  and  eveiything  aroiind 
him,  for  the  love  of  his  Blind  Daughter.  How  could  the 
little  man  be  otherwise  than  bewildered,  after  labouring 
for  so  many  years  to  destroy  his  own  identity,  and  that 
of  all  the  objects  that  had  any  bearing  on  it  I 

"There  we  are,"  said  Caleb,  falling  back  a  pace  or  two 
to  form  the  better  judgment  of  his  work ;  "  as  near  the 
real  thing  as  sixpenn'orth  of  halfpence  is  to  sixpence. 
What  a  pity  that  the  whole  front  of  the  house  opens  at 
once  I  If  there  was  only  a  staircase  in  it  now,  and  regular 
doors  to  the  rooms  to  go  in  at  1  But  that's  the  worst  of 
my  calling,  I'm  always  deluding  myself,  and  swindling 
myself."  ^ 

"You  are  speaking  quite  softly.  You  are  not  tired, 
father  ? " 

"  Tired,"  echoed  Caleb,  with  a  great  burst  of  animation, 
"what  should  tire  me,  Bertha?  /  was  never  tired.  What 
does  it  mean  ? "  . 

To  give  the  greater  force  to  his  words,  he  checked 
himself  in  an  involuntary  imitation  of  two  half-length 
stretching  and  yawning  figures  on  the  mantel-she.I'  who 
were  represented  as  in  one  eternal  state  of  weariness 
from  the  waijt  upwards;  and  hummed  a  fragment  of  a 
Bong.  It  was  a  Bacchanalian  song,  something  about  a 
Sparkling  Bowl;  and  he  sang  it  with  an  assumption  of 
a  Devil-may-care  voice,  that  made  his  face  a  thousand 
times  more  meagre  and  more  thoughtful  than  ever. 

"What!     You're  singing,  are  you?"   said  Tackleton, 
putting  his  head  in,  at  the  door.    "  Go  it  I    /  can't  sing." 

Nobody  would  have  suspected  him  of  it.     He  hadn't'* 
what  is  generally  termed  a  singing  face,  by  any  means. 
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"  I  can't  aJord  to  sing."  Miid  Tnckleton.  "  I'm  glad 
you  can.  I  hope  you  can  afford  to  work  too.  Hardly 
time  for  both,  I  should  think  7 " 

"If  you  could  only  see  him,  Bortha,  how  he's  winking 
at  me  I "  whispered  Caleb.  "  Such  a  man  to  joke !  you'd 
think,  if  you  didn't  know  him,  he  was  in  earnest— 
wouldn't  you  now  ? " 

The  Blind  Girl  smiled,  and  nodded. 

"Tlie  bird  that  can  sing  and  won't  sing,  must  be  made 
to  sing,  they  say,"  grumbled  Tackleton.  "  What  about 
the  owl  that  can't  sing,  and  oughtn't  to  sing,  and  will 
sing ;  is  there  anything  that  he  should  be  made  to  do  ? " 

-The  extent  to  which  he's  winking  at  this  moment!" 
whispered  Caleb  to  his  daughter.     "  Oh,  my  gracious  I " 

"Always  merry  and  light-hearted  with  us!"  cried  the 
smiling  Bertha 

"Oh,  you're  there,  are  you?"  answered  Tackletoa 
"Poor  idiot!" 

He  really  did  believe  she  was  an  Idiot;  and  he 
founded  the  belief,  I  can't  say  whether  consciously  or 
not,  upon  her  being  fond  of  him. 

"Well!  and  being  there,— how  are  you?"  said 
Tackleton;  in  his  grudging  way. 

"Oh!  well;  quite  well.  And  as  happy  as  even  you 
can  wish  me  to  be.  As  happy  as  you  would  make  the 
whole  world,  if  you  could ! " 

"Poor  Idiot!"  muttered  Tackleton.  "No  gleam  of 
reasoa    Not  a  gleam ! " 

The  Blind  Girl  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it;  held  it 
for  a  moment  in  her  own  two  hands ;  and  laid  her  cheek 
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against  it  tenderly,  before  releasing  it.  There  was  such 
unspeakable  affection  and  such  fervent  gratitude  in  the 
act,  that  Tackleton  himself  was  moved  to  say,  in  a 
milder  growl  than  usual : 

*•  What's  the  matter  now  ? " 

"I  stood  it  close  beside  my  pillow  when  I  went  to 
sleep  last  night,  and  remembered  it  in  my  dreama  And 
when  the  day  broke,  and  the  glorious  red  sun— the  red 
sun,  father?" 

"  Red  in  the  mornings  and  the  evenings,  Bertha,"  said 
poor  Caleb,  T^^'h  a  woeful  glance  at  his  employer. 

"  When  it  rose,  and  the  bright  light  I  almost  fear  to 
strike  myself  against  in  walking,  came  into  the  room,  I 
turned  the  little  tree  towards  it,  and  blessed  Heaven  for 
•making  things  so  precious,  and  blessed  you  for  sending 
them  to  cheer  me ! " 

"Bedlam  broke  loose!"  said  Tackleton  under  his 
breath.  "We  shall  arrive  at  the  strait-waistcoat  and 
mufflers  soon.    We're  getting  on ! " 

Caleb,  with  his  hands  hooked  loosely  in  each  other, 
stared  vacantly  before  him  while  his  daughter  spoke,  as 
if  he  really  were  uncertain  (I  believe  he  was)  whether 
Tackleton  had  done  anything  to  deserve  her  thanks,  or 
not.  If  he  could  have  been  a  perfectly  free  agent,  at  that 
moment,  required,  on  pain  of  death,  to  kick  the  Toy- 
merchant,  or  fall  at  his  feet,  according  to  his  merits,  I 
believe  it  would  have  been  an  even  chance  which  course 
he  would  have  taken.  Yet  Caleb  knew  that  with  his 
own  hands  he  had  brought  the  little  rose-tree  home  for 
her,  so  carefully;  and  that  with  his  own  lips  he  had 
forged  the  innocent  deception  which  should  help  to  keep 
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her  from  suspecting  how  much,  how  very  much,  he  every 
day  denied  himself,  that  she  might  be  the  happier. 

"Bertha!"  said  Tackleton,  assuming,  for  the  nonce,  a 
little  cordiality.    "  Come  here." 

"Oh!    I  can  come  straight  to  you  I     You  needn't 
gi.  le  me!"  she  rejoined. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  a  secret.  Bertha  ? " 

"  If  you  will ! "  she  answered,  eagerly. 

How  bright  the  darkened  face  I  How  adorned  with 
light,  the  listening  head! 

"Tliis  is  the  day  on  which  Uttle  what's-her-name,  the 
spoilt  child,  Peerybingle's  wife,  pays  her  regular  visit 
to  you— makes  her  fantastic  Picnic  here ;  an't  it  ? "  said 
Tackleton,  with  a  strong  expression  of  distaste  for  the 
whole  concern. 

"Yes,"  replied  Bertha.    « This  is  the  day." 

"I  thought  so!"  said  Tackleton.  "I  should  Hke  to 
join  the  party." 

"Do  you  hear  that,  father!"  cried  the  Blind  Girl  in 
an  ecstasy. 

"Yes,  yes.  I  hear  it,"  murmured  Caleb,  with  the  fixed 
look  of  a  sleep-walker ;  "  but  I  don't  believe  it  It's  one 
of  my  lies,  I've  no  doubt." 

"You  see  I— I  want  to  bring  the  Peerybingle's  a  little 
more  into  company  with  May  Fielding,"  said  Tackleton. 
"  I'm  going  to  be  married  to  May." 

"  Married ! "  cried  the  Blind  Girl,  starting  from  him. 

"She's  such  a  con-founded  Idiot,"  muttered  Tackleton, 
"  that  I  was  afraid  she'd  never  comprehend  me.  Ah,* 
Bertha!      Married!     Church,    parson,    clerk,    beadle,' 
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glaas-coach,  bella,  breakfast,  bride-cake,  favours,  marrow 
bones,  cleavers,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  tomfoolery.  A 
wedding,  you  know ;  a  wedding.  Don't  you  know  wha< 
a  weddmg  is  ? " 

.  "I  know,"  replied  the  Blind  Girl,  in  a  genUe  tone     "  1 
understand ! " 

"Do  you ?"  muttered  Tackleton.  "It's  more  than  1 
exited.  Well!  On  that  account  I  want  to  join  the 
party,  and  to  bring  May  and  her  mother.  Ill  send  in  a 
ittle  something  or  other,  before  the  afternoon.  A  cold 
leg  of  mutton,  or  some  comfortable  trifle  of  that  aorii. 
You'll  expect  me?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered. 

She  had  dropped  her  '  ^,  and  turned  away ;  and  so 
stood,  with  her  hands  cr<       ',,  musing. 

"I  don't  think  you  wil  -ittered  Tackleton,  looking 
at  her;  'for  you  seem  ..  have  forgotten  all  about 
it,  already.     Caleb!" 

Caleb."''^s"r^'  ""  ""^  ^'"  """•  ^  '^PP^ '"  *^^^sHt 
^^Take  care  she  don't  forget  what  I've  been  saying  to 

.   ^'She  never  forgets,"  returned  Caleb.    "It's  one  of  the 
lew  things  she  an't  clever  in." 

"Every  man  thinks  his  own  geese  swans,"  observed 
the  Toy-raerchant  with  a  shrug.    "Poor  devil i" 

Having  delivered  himself  of  which  remark,  with 
infinite  contempt,  old  Gruff  and  Tackleton  withdrew 

Bertha  remained  where  he  had  left  her,  lost  in 
meditation.  The  gaiety  had  vanished  from  her  down- 
cast face,  and  it  was  very  sad.    Three  or  four  times,  she 
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«^<»8,  but  her  «>rrowf„l  reflections  found  no  vent  i„ 

"  Father,  I  am  lonely  in  the  dark       T  ««,>* 
my  patient,  willing  eyes."  ""*"*  '"^  "^^  •* 

"  ^^""^  ^^^^  a'-e."  said  Caleb.     «  Always  read v      Th., 

Look  round  the  room,  father" 
^"i^  right,"  said  CaleK     •■  No  sooner  said  than  done, 

"Tell  me  about  it." 

"  It's  much  the  same  as  usual  "  said  r^]^h      '<  xi       i 

"  You  have  your  working  drewi  rn    .„J 
gallant  as  wh(4  you  wear  thlTnT'  ""^  ''°*  ™ 

Bertha,  touching  him.  '^'""'  ~'""  "'<• 
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"Tather,"  said  the  Blind  Girl,  drawing  close  to  his 
side,  and  stealing  one  arm  round  his  neck.  "Tell  me 
something  about  May.    She  is  very  fair?" 

"  She  is  indeed,"  said  Caleb.  And  she  was  indeed.  It 
was  quite  a  rare  thing  to  Caleb,  not  to  have  to  draw  on 
his  invention. 

"Her  hair  is  dark,"  said  Bertha,  pensively,  "darker 
than  mine.  Her  voice  is  sweet  and  musical,  I  know.  I 
have  often  loved  to  hear  it.    Her  shape " 

"There's  not  a  Doll's  in  all  the  room  to  equal  it,"  said 
Caleb.    "  And  her  eyes .«— " 

He  stopped ;  for  Bertha  had  drawn  closer  round  his 
neck;  and,  from  the  arm  that  clung  about  him,  came  a 
warning  pressure  which  he  understood  too  well. 

He  coughed  a  moment,  hammered  for  a  moment,  and 
then  fell  back  upon  the  song  about  the  Sparkling  Bowl; 
his  infallible  resource  in  all  such  difficultiea 

"  Our  friend,  father ;  our  benefactor.  I  am  never  tired 
you  know  of  hearing  about  him.— Now  was  I,  ever?" 
she  said,  hastily. 

"Of  course  not,"  answered  Caleb.  "And  with 
reason.' 

"Ah!  With  how  much  reason!"  cried  the  Blind 
Girl.  With  such  fervency,  that  Caleb,  though  his 
motives  were  so  pure,  could  not  endure  to  meet  her  face ; 
but  dropped  his  eyes,  as  if  she  could  have  read  in  them' 
his  innocent  deceit. 

"Then  tell  me  again  about  him,  dear  father,"  said 
Bertha.  "  Many  times  again !  His  face  is  benevolent, 
kind,  and  tender.  Honest  and  true,  I  am  sure  it  is. 
The  manly  heart  that  tries  to  cloak  all  favours  with  a 
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ahow  of  roughness  and  unwillingness,  beats  in  its  every 
look  and  glance." 

"And  makes  it  noble."    added    Caleb   in    his    quiet 
despe.ation. 

••  And  makes  it  noble  1 "  cried  the  Blind  Girl.     "  He  is 
older  than  May,  father." 

"  Ye-es,"  said  Caleb,  reluctantly.    "  He's  a  little  older 
than  May.    But  that  don't  signify." 

•'Oh,  father,  yes!  To  be  his  patient  companion  in 
infirmity  and  age ;  to  be  his  gentle  nurse  in  sickness,  and 
his  constant  friend  in  suffering  and  sorrow ;  to  know  no 
wearmess  in  working  for  his  sake ;  to  watch  him,  tend 
him;  sit  beside  his  bed  and  talk  to  him,  awake;  and 
pray  for  him  asleep;  what  privileges  these  would  be! 
What  opportunities  for  proving  all  her  truth  and  her 
devotion  to  him  I  Would  she  do  all  this,  dear  father  ? " 
"  No  doubt  of  it,"  said  Caleb. 

"I  love  her,  father;  I  can  love  her  from  my  soul!" 
exclaimed  the  Blind  Girl.  And  saying  so.  she  laid  her 
poor  blind  face  on  Caleb's  shoulder,  and  so  wept  and 
wept,  that  he  was  almost  sorry  to  have  brought  that 
tearful  happiness  upon  her. 

In  the  meantime,  there  had  been  a  pretty  sharp  com- 
motion at  John  Peerybingle'8 ;  for  little  Mrs.  Peerybinjrle 
naturally  couldn't  think  of  going  anywhere  without  the 
Baby ;  and  to  get  the  Baby  under  weigh,  took  time. 
Not  that  there  was  much  of  the  Baby :  speaking  of  it  as 
a  thing  of  weight  and  measure:  but  there  was  a  vast 
deal  to  do  about  and  about  it,  and  it  all  had  to  be  done 
by  easy  stages.  For  instance :  when  the  Baby  was  got 
by  hook  and  by  crook,  to  a  certain  point  of  dressing,  Ld 
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yon  might  have  rationally  supposed  that  another  touch 
or  two  would  finish  him  ofi^,  and  turn  him  out  a  tip-top 
Baby  challenging  the  world,  he  was  unexpectedly 
extinguished  in  a  flannel  cap,  and  hustled  off  to  bed ; 
where  he  simmered  (so  to  speak)  between  two  blankets 
for  the  best  part  of  an  hour.  From  this  state  of  inaction 
he  was  then  recalled,  shining  very  much  and  roaring 
violently,  to  partake  of— well  1  I  would  rather  say,  if 
you'll  permit  me  to  speak  generally— of  a  slight  lepast 
After  which,  he  went  to  sleep  again.  Mrs.  Peerybingle 
took  advantage  of  this  interval,  to  make  herself  as 
smart  in  a  small  way  as  ever  you  saw  anybody  in  all 
your  life ;  and,  during  the  same  short  truce,  Miss  Slow- 
boy  insinuated  herself  into  a  spencer  of  a  fashion  so 
surprising  and  ingenious,  that  it  had  no  connexion  with 
herself,  or  anything  else  in  the  universe,  but  was  a 
shrunken,  dog's-eared,  independent  fact,  pursuing  its 
lonely  course  without  the  least  regard  to  anybody.  By 
this  time,  the  Baby,  being  all  alive  again,  was  invested, 
by  the  united  efforts  of  Mrs.  Peerybingle  and  Miss  Slow- 
boy,  with  a  cream-coloured  mantle  for  its  body,  and  a 
sort  of  nankeen  raised-pie  for  its  head  ;  and  so  in  course 
of  time  they  all  three  got  down  to  the  door,  where  the 
old  horse  had  already  taken  more  than  the  full  value  of 
his  day's  toll  out  of  the  Turnpike  Trust,  by  tearing  up 
the  road  with  his  impatient  autographs — and  whence 
Boxer  might  be  dimly  seen  in  the  remote  perspective, 
standing  looking  back,  and  tempting  him  to  come  on 
without  orders. 

As  to  a  chair,  or  anything  of  that  kind  for  helping 
Mrs.  Peerybingle  into  the  cart,  you  know  very  little  of 
John,  I  flatter  myself,  if  you  think  that  wm  necessary. 
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Before  you  could  have  seen  him  lift  her  from  the  ground, 
there  she  was  in  her  place,  fresh  and  rosy,  saying,  "  John  I 
How  CAN  you  1    Thiuk  o.f  Tilly ! " 

If  I  might  be  allowed  to  mention  a  young  lady's  legs, 
on  any  terms,  I  would  observe  of  Miss  Slowboy's  that 
there  was  a  fatality  about  them  which  rendered  them 
singularly  liable  to  be  grazed ;  and  that  she  never  effected 
the  smallest  ascent  or  descent,  without  recording  the  cir- 
cumstance upon  them  with  a  notch,  as  Robinson  Crusoe 
marked  the  days  upon  his  wooden  calendar.  But  as  this 
might  be  considered  ungenteel,  I'll  think  of  it. 

"John  ?  You've  got  the  basket  with  the  Veal  and 
Ham-Pie  and  things;  and  the  bottles  of  Beer?"  said 
Dot  "  If  you  haven't,  you  must  turn  round  again,  this 
very  minute." 

"  You're  a  nice  little  article,"  returned  the  Carrier,  « to 
be  talking  about  turning  round,  after  keeping  me  a  full 
quarter  of  an  hour  behind  my  time." 

"I  am  sorry  for  it,  John,"  said  Dot  in  a  great  bustle, 
"but  I  really  could  not  think  of  going  to  Bertha's— I 
would  not  do  it,  John,  on  any  account— without  the  Veal 
and  Ham-Pie  and  things,  and  the  bottles  of  Beer. 
Way!" 

This  monosyllable  was  addressed  to  the  horse,  who 
didn't  mind  it  at  all. 

"  Oh,  do  way,  John ! "  said  Mrs.  Peerybingle.  "  Please  I " 
^^  "It'll  be  time  enough  to  do  that,"  returned  John, 
"  when  I  begin  to  leave  things  behind  me.  The  basket's 
here,  safe  enougli." 

"  What  a  hard-hearted  monster  you  must  be,  John,  nob 
to  have  said  so,  at  once,  and  save  me  such  a  turn !   I 
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declared  I  wouldn't  go  to  Bertha's  without  the  Veal  and 
Ham-Pie  and  things,  and  the  bottles  of  Beer,  for  any 
mmiey.  Regularly  once  a  fortniglit  ever  since  we  have 
been  married,  John,  have  we  made  our  little  Picnic 
there.  If  anything  was  to  go  wrong  with  it,  I  should 
almost  think  we  were  never  to  be  lucky  again." 

"It  was  a  kmd  thought  in  the  first  instance,"  said  the 
Gamer;  "and  I  honour  you  for  it,  little  woman." 

"My  dear  John,"  replied  Dot,  turning  very  red. 
"  Don't  talk  about  honouring  me.    Good  Gracious  I " 

"By  the  by—"  observed  the  Carrier.  "That  old 
gentleman," — 

Again  so  visibly,  and  instantly  embarrassed. 

"He's  an  odd  fish,"  said  the  Carrier,  looking  straight 
along  the  road  before  them.  "  I  can't  make  him  out  I 
don't  believe  there's  any  harm  in  him." 

"None  at  all.  I'm— I'm  sure  there's  none  at  all."  ' 
"  Yes  ? "  said  the  Carrier,  with  his  eyes  attracted  to  her 
face  by  the  great  earnestness  of  her  manner.  "I  am  glad 
you  feel  so  certain  of  it,  because  it's  a  confirmation  to  me. 
It's  curious  that  he  should  have  taken  it  into  his  head  U> 
ask  leave  to  go  on  lodging  with  us;  an't  it?  Things 
come  about  so  strangely." 

"So  very  strangely."  she  rejoined  m  a  low  voice: 
scarcely  audible. 

"However,  he's  a  good-natured  old  gentleman,"  said 
John,  "and  pays  as  a  gentleman,  and  I  think  his  word  is 
to  be  relied  upon,  like  a  gentleman'^  I  had  quite  a  long 
talk  with  him  this  morning:  he  can  hear  me  better 
already,  he  says,  as  he  gets  more  used  to  my  voice.  He 
told  me  a  great  deal  about  himself,  and  I  told  him  a  good 
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deal  about  myself,  and  a  rare  lot  of  questions  he  asked 
me.    I  gave  him  information  about  my  having  two  beats, 
you  know,  in  my  business ;  one  day  to  the  right  from  our 
house  and  back  again;  another  day  to  the  left  from  our 
house  and  back  again  (for  he's  a  stranger  and  don't  know 
*he  names  of  places  about  here);  and  he  seemed  quite 
pleased.    '  Why,  then  I  sliall  be  returning  home  to-night 
your  way,'  he  says,  '  when  I  thought  you'd  be  coming  in 
an  exactly  opposite  direction.    That's  capital.    I  may 
trouble  you  for  another  lift  perhaps,  but  111  engage  not 
to  fall  so  sound  asleep  again.'    He  was  sound  asleep, 
sure-ly !— Dot  I   what  are  you  thinking  of?" 
"  Thinking  of,  John  ?    I— I  was  listening  to  yoa" 
"  Oh !    That's  all  right ! "  said  the  honest  Carrier.    - 1 
was  afraid,  from  the  look  of  your  face,  that  I  had  gone 
rambling  on  so  long,  as  to  set  you  thinking  about  some- 
thing else.     I  was  very  near  it,  I'll  be  bound." 

Dot  making  no  reply,  they  jogged  on,  for  some  little 
time,  in  silence.  But  it  was  not  easy  to  remain  silent 
very  long  in  John  Peerybingle's  cart,  for  everybody  on 
the  road  had  something  to  say ;  though  it  might  only  be 
"How  are  you!"  and  indeed  it  was  very  often  nothing 
else;  still,  to  give  that  back  again  in  the  right  spirit  of 
cordiality,  required,  not  merely  a  nod  and  a  smile,  but  as 
wholesome  an  action  of  the  lungs  withal,  as  a  long-winded 
Parliamentary  speech.  Sometimes,  passengers  on  foot, 
or  horseback,  plodded  on  a  little  way  beside  the  cart,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  having  a  chat;  and  then  there  was 
a  great  deal  to  be  said,  on  both  sides. 

Then,  Boxer  gave  occasion  to  more  good-natured  recog- 
nitions of  and  by  the  Carrier,  than  half-a-dozen  Christians 
could  have  done !    Everybody  knew  him,  all  along  the 
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«o«l-6«peaally  the  fowls  and  pigs,  who  when  they  saw 
him  approaching,  with  his  body  all  on  one  side,  and  his 
•aw  pncked  up  inquisitively,  and  that  knob  of  a  tail 
making  the  most  of  itself  in  the  air.  immediately  with- 
dww  mto  remote  back  settlements,  without  waiting  for 
the  honour  of  a  nearer  acquaintance.    He  had  budness 
eveij'where;  going  down  all  the  turnings,  looking  into 
all  the  wells,  bolting  in  and  out  of  all  the  cottages,  dashinir 
mto  the  midst  of  all  the  Dame-Schools,  fluttering^ 
the  pigeons,  magnifying  the  tails  of  all  the  cats,  and 
dotting  into  the  public-houses  like  a  regular  customer. 
Wherever  he  went,  somebody  or  other  might  have  been 
heard  to  cry   "Halloa  I    Heir's  Boxer  I"  and  out  came 
that  somebody  forthwith,  accompanied  by  at  least  two 
or  three  other  somebodies,  to  give  John  Peerybingle  and 
his  pretty  wife.  Good  Day.  /      5        « 

The  packages  and  parcels  for  the  errand  cart,  were 
numerous ;  and  there  were  many  stoppages  to  take  them 
tn  and  give  them  out;  which  were  not  by  any  means 
?f,  worst  parts  of  the  jour   y     Some  people  were  so 
full  of  expectation  about  the  .  parcels,  and  other  people 
were  so  full  of  wonder  about  their  parcels,  and^her 
people  were  so  full  of  inexhaustible  directions  about 
their  parcels,  and  John  had  such  a  lively  interest  in  all 
the  parcels,  that  it  wa«  as  good  as  a  play.    Likewise 
there    ^ere    articles    to   carry,   which  required  to  be 
considered  and  discussed,  and  in  reference  to  the  adjust- 
ment and  disposition  of  which,  councils  had  to  be  holden 
by  the  Carrier  and  the  senders:  at  which  Boxer  usually 
assisted  in  short  fits  of  the  closest  attention,  and  long 
fits  of  tearing  round  and  round  the  assembled  sages  and 
barking  himself  hoarse.    Of  all  these  little  inddents 
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Dot  WM  the  amused  and  open-eyed  apeeUtreas  from  her 
chair  in  the  cart;  and  as  she  sat  there,  looking  on,— a 
charming  Uttle  portrait  framed  to  admiration  by  the 
tilt,— there  was  no  lack  of  nudgings  and  glancings  and 
whisperings  and  envyings  among  the  younger  men  I 
promise  you.  And  this  delighted  John  the  Carrier, 
beyond  measure;  for  he  was  proud  to  have  his  UtUe 
wife  admired ;  knowing  that  she  didn't  mind  it— that,  if 
anything,  she  rather  liked  it  perhaps. 

The  trip  was  a  little  foggy,  to  be  sure,  in  the  January 
weather;  and  was  raw  and  cold.  But  who  eared  for 
such  trifles?  Not  Dot,  decidedly.  Not  Tilly  Slowboy, 
for  she  deemed  sitting  in  a  cart,  on  any  terms,  to  be  the 
highest  point  of  human  joys ;  the  crowning  cireumstance 
of  earthly  hopea  Not  the  Baby,  111  be  sworn ;  for  it's 
not  in  Baby  nature  to  be  warmer  or  more  sound  asleep, 
though  its  capacity  is  great  in  both  respects,  than  that 
blessed  young  Peerybingle  was,  all  the  way. 

You  couldn't  see  very  far  in  the  fog,  of  course;  but 
you   could    see  a  great  deal,  oh,  a  great  deal!    It's 
astonishing  how  much  you  may  see,  in  a  thicker  fog 
than  that,  if  you  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  look  for 
It.    Why.  even  to  sit  watching  for  the  Fairy-rings  in  the 
fields,  and  for  the  patches  of  hoar-frost  still  lingering  in 
the  shade,  near  hedges  and  by  trees,  was  a  pleasant 
occupation:   to  make  no  mention  of  the  unexpected 
shapes  in  which  the  trees  themselves  came  starting  out 
of  the  mist,  and  glided  into  it  again.    The  hedges  were 
tangled  and  bare,  and  waved  a  multitude  of  blighted 
garlands  in  the  wind;  but  there  was  no  discouragement 
m  this.    It  waa  agreeable  to  contemplate;  for  it  made 
the  fireside  warmer  in  possession,    and    the   summer 
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^rt9«iner  in  expectancy.  The  river  looked  chilly ;  hotii 
vvai>  In  motion,  and  moving  at  a  good  pace ;  whi(^  waa  a 
IprH*  point  The  canal  waa  rather  hIow  and  torpid ;  that 
I  «iist  'm  admitted.  Never  mind.  It  would  freese  the 
.•(.Hjwr  when  the  froet  set  fairly  in,  and  thun  there  would 
^.  Hkatii^,  and  sliding;  and  the  heavy  old  bargea, 
Frc  :  .1  up  sorae where,  near  a  wharf,  wowld  smoke  their 
1  St  iron  <•  •'  v^ey-pipes  all  day,  and  have  a  laay  time 
O-  it. 

In  v>>  place,  there,  was  a  great  mound  of  weeds  or 
hf  ubbl '  1  riing ;  and  they  watched  the  fire,  so  .white  in 
the  day  time,  flaring  through  the  fog,  with  only  here 
and  there  a  dash  of  red  in  it,  until,  in  consequence  as  she 
observed  of  the  smoke  "getting  up  her  nose,"  Miss 
Slowboy  choked — she  could  do  anything  of  that  sort, 
on  the  smallest  provocation — and  woke  the  Baby,  who 
wouldn't  go  to  sleep  again.  But  Boxer,  who  was  in 
advance  some  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so,  had  already  passed 
the  outponts  of  the  town,  and  gained  the  corner  of  the 
street  where  Caleb  and  his  daughter  lived;  and  kmg 
before  they  reached  the  door,  he  and  the  Blind  Qirl  were 
on  the  pavement  waiting  to  receive  them. 

Boxer,  by  the  way,  made  certain  delicate  distincticois 
of  his  own,  in  his  communication  with  Bertha,  which 
persuade  me  fully  that  he  knew  her  to  be  blind.  He 
never  sought  to  attract  her  attention  by  looking  at  her, 
as  he  often  did  with  other  people,  but  touched  her, 
invariably.  What  experience  he  could  ever  have  had  of 
blind  people  or  blind  dogs,  I  don't  know.  He  had  never 
lived  with  a  blind  master;  nor  had  Mr.  Boxer  the 
elder,  nor  Mrs.  Boxer,  nor  any  of  his  respectable 
family  on  either  side,  ever  been  visited  with  blindness, 
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that  I  am  mwn  of.  He  may  have  found  it  out  for 
bimaelf,  perhaps,  but  he  had  got  liold  of  it  somehow ; 
and  therefore  he  had  hold  of  Bertha  too,  by  the  skirt, 
and  kept  hold,  until  Mrs.  Peerybingle  and  the  Baby, 
and  Miss  Slowboy,  and  the  basket,  weru  all  got  safely 
within  doors. 

May  Fielding  was  already  come;  and  so  was  her 
mother— a  little  querulous  chip  of  an  old  lady  with  a 
peevish  face,  who,  in  rigli*^^  of  having  preserved  a  waist 
like  a  bedpos*.  was  8up>»osjd  to  be  a  moet  transcendent 
figure;  and  who,  in  consequence  of  having  once  been 
better  off,  or  of  kbouring  under  an  impression  tlmt  she 
might  have  been,  if  something  had  happened  which 
never  did  happen,  and  seemed  to  have  never  been 
particularly  likely  to  come  to  pass— but  it's  all  the 
same— was  very  genteel  and  patronizing  indeed.  Gruff 
and  Tackleton  was  also  there,  doing  the  agreeable,  with 
the  evident  sensation  of  being  as  perfectly  at  home,  and 
as  unquestionably  in  his  own.element,  as  a  fresh  young 
salmon  on  the  top  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

"  May !  My  dear  old  friend  ! "  cried  Dot,  running  up 
to  meet  her.     "  What  a  happiness  to  h>  -  you  ! " 

Her  old  friend  was,  to  the  full,  as  liearty  and  as  glad 
as  she;  and  it  really  was,  if  you'll  believe  me,  quite  a 
pleasant  sight  to  see  them  embrace.  Tackleton  was  a 
man  of  taste,  beyond  al  question.  May  was  very 
pretty. 

You  know  sometimes,  when  you  are  used  to  a  pretty 
face,  how,  when  it  comes  into  contact  and  comparison 
with  another  pretty  face,  It  Meems  for  the  moment  to  be 
homely  and  faded,  and  hardly  to  deserve  the  high 
opinion  you  have  haa  of  it    Now,  this  was  not  at  all 
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the  case,  either  with  Dot  or  May ;  for  May's  face  set  off 
Dot's,  and  Dot's  face  set  off  May's,  so  naturally  and 
agreeably,  that,  as  John  Peerybingle  was  very  near 
saying  when  he  came  into  the  room,  they  ought  to  have 
been  bom  sisters — which  was  the  only  improvement  you 
oould  have  suggested. 

Tackleton  had  brought  his  leg  of  mutton,  and, 
wonderful  to  relate,  a  tart  besides— but  we  don't  mind 
a  little  dissipation  when  our  brides  are  in  the  case ; 
we  don't  get  married  every  day— and  in  addition  to 
these  dainties,  there  were  the  Veal  and  Ham-Pie,  and 
"things,"  as  Mrs.  Peerybingle  called  them;  which  were 
chiefly  nuts  and  oranges,  and  cakes,  and  such  small  beer. 
When  the  repast  was  set  forth  on  the  board,  flanked  by 
Caleb's  contribution,  which  was  a  great  wooden  bowl  of 
smoking  potatoes  (he  was  prohibited,  by  solemn  compact, 
from  producing  any  other  viands),  Tackleton  led  his 
intended  mother-in-law  to  the  post  of  honour.  For  the 
better  gracing  of  this  place  at  the  high  festival,  the 
majestic  old  soul  had  adorned  herself  with  a  cap. 
calculated  to  inspire  the  thoughtless  with  sentiments  of 
awe.  She  also  wore  her  gloves.  But  let  us  be  genteel, 
or  die ! 

Caleb  sat  next  his  daughter;  Dot  and  her  old  school- 
fellow were  side  by  side ;  the  good  Carrier  took  care  of 
the  bottom  of  the  table.  Miss  Slowboy  was  isolated,  for 
the  time  being,  from  every  article  of  furniture  but  the 
chair  she  sat  on,  that  she  might  have  nothing  else  to 
knock  the  Baby's  head  against. 

As  Tilly  stared  about  her  at  the  dolls  and  toys,  they 
stared  at  her  and  at  the  company.  The  venerable  old 
gentlemen  at  the  street-doors  (who  were  all  in  full 
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action)  showed  especial  interest  in  the  party :  pausing 
occasionally  before  leaping,  as  if  they  were  listening  to 
the  conversation :  and  then  plunging  wildly  over  and 
over,  a  great  many  times,  without  halting  for  breath,— 
as  in  a  frantic  state  of  delight  with  the  whole 
proceedings. 

Certainly,  if  these  old  gentlemen  were  inclined  to 
have  a  fiendish  joy  in  the  contemplation  of  Tackleton'a 
discomfiture,  they  had  good  reason  to  be  satisfied. 
Tackleton  couldn't  get  on  at  all;  and  the  more  cheerful 
his  intended  bride  became  in  Dot's  society,  the  less  he 
liked  it,  though  he  had  brought  them  together  for  that 
purpose.  For  he  was  a  regular  Dog  in  the  Manger,  was 
Tackleton;  and  when  they  laughed,  and  he  couldn't,  he 
took  it  info  his  head,  immediately,  that  the>  jnust  be 
laughing  at  him. 

"Ah,  May!"  said  Dot.  "Dear,  dear,  what  changes! 
To  talk  of  those  merry  school-days  makes  one  young 
again." 

"Why,  you  an't  particularly  old,  at  any  time;  are 
you?"  said  Tackleton. 

"  Look  at  my  sober  plodding  husband  there,"  returned 
Dot.  "  He  adds  twenty  years  to  my  age  at  least.  Don't 
you,  John  ? " 

"  Forty,"  John  replied. 

"  How  many  you'll  add  to  May's,  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know,"  said  Dot,  laughing.  "  But  she  ean't  be  much  lesa 
than  a  hundred  years  of  age  on  her  next  birthday." 

"Ha  ha!"  laughed  Tackleton.  Hollow  as  a  drum, 
that  laugh  though.  And  he  looked  as  if  he  could  have 
twisted  Dot's  neck :  comfortably. 
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"  Dear,  dear ! "  said  Dot  "  Only  to  remember  how  we 
used  to  talk,  at  school,  about  the  husbands  we  would 
choose.  I  don't  know  how  young,  and  how  handsome, 
and  how  gay,  and  how  lively,  mine  was  not  to  be !  And 
as  to  May's !— Ah,  dear  !  I  don't  know  whether  to 
laugh  or  cry,  when  I  think  what  silly  girls  we  were." 

May  seemed  to  know  which  to  do;  for  the  colour 
flashed  into  her  face,  and  tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

"  Even  the  very  persons  themselves — real  live  young 
men — were  fixed  on  sometimes,"  said  Dot  "  We  little 
thought  how  things  would  come  about  I  never  fixed 
on  John,  I'm  sure ;  I  never  so  much  as  thought  of  him. 
And  if  I  had  told  you,  you  were  ever  to  be  married  to 
Mr.  Tackleton,  why  you'd  have  slapped  me.  Wouldn't 
you.  May  ? " 

Though  May  didn't  say  yes,  she  certainly  didn't  say 
no,  or  express  no,  by  any  means. 

Tackleton  laughed — quite  shouted,  he  laughed  so  loud. 
John  Peerybingle  laughed  too,  in  his  ordinary  good- 
natured  and  contented  manner;  but  his  was  a  mere 
whisper  of  a  laugh,  to  Tackleton's. 

"You  couldn't  help  yourselves,  for  all  that  You 
couldn't  resist  us,  you  see,"  said  Tackleton.  "  Here  we 
are !  Here  we  are !  Where  are  your  gay  young  bride- 
grooms now ! " 

"Some  of  them  are  dead,"  said  Dot;  "and  some  of 
them  forgotten.  Some  of  them,  if  they  could  stand 
among  us  at  this  moment,  would  not  believe  we  were  the 
same  creatures ;  would  not  believe  that  what  they  saw 
and  heard  was  real,  and  we  could  forget  them  sa  No ! 
they  would  not  believe  one  word  of  it  1 " 
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"  Why,  Dot ! "  exclaimed  the  Carrier.  "  Little  woman ! " 
She  had  spoken  with  such  earnestness  and  fire,  that 
she  stood  in  need  of  some  recalling  to  herself,  without 
doubt  Her  husband's  check  was  very  gentle,  for  he 
merely  interfered,  as  he  supposed,  to  shield  old  Tackle- 
ton;  but  it  proved  effectual,  for  she  stopped,  and 
said  no  more.  There  was  an  uncommon  agitation, 
even  in  her  silence,  which  the  wary  Tackleton,  who 
had  brought  his  half-shut  eye  to  bear  upon  her, 
noted  closely;  and  remembered  to  some  purpose  too,' 
as  you  will  see. 

May  uttered  no  word,  good  or  bad,  but  sat  quite  still, 
with  her  eyes  cast  down  ;  and  made  no  sign  of  interest 
in  what  had  passed.     The  good  -lady  her  mother  now 
interposed,  observing,  in  the  first  instance,  that  girls 
were  girls,  and  bygones  bygones,  and  that  so  long  as 
young  people  were  young  and  thoughtless,  they  would 
probably  conduct  themselves  like  young  and  thoughtless 
persons,— with  two  or  three  other  positions  of  a  no 
less  sound  and  incontrovertible  character.     She  then 
remarked,  in  a  devout  spirit,  that  she  thanked  Heaven 
she  had  always  found  in  her  daughter  May,  a  dutiful 
and  obedient  child  ;  for  which  she  took  no  credit  to  her- 
self, though  she   had  every  reason  to  believe  it  was 
entirely  owing  to  herself.    With  regard  to  Mr.  Tackleton 
she  said  that  he  was  in  a  moral  point  of  view  an 
undeniable  individual;  and  that  he  was  in  an  eligible 
point  of  view  a  son-in-law  to  be  desired,  no  one  in  their 
senses  could  doubt.     (She  was  very  emphatic  here.) 
With  regard  to  the  family  into  which  he  was  so  soon 
about,  after  some  solicitation,  to  be  admitted,  she  believed 
Mr.  Tackleton  knew  that,  although  reduced  in  purse,  it 
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had  some  pretensions  to  gentility ;  and  if  certain  circum- 
stances, not  wholly  unconnected,  she  would  go  so  far  as 
to  say,  with  the  Indigo  Trade,  but  to  which  she  would 
not  more  particularly  refer,  had  happened  differently,  it 
might  perhaps  have  been  in  possession  of  Wealth.  She 
then  remarked  that  she  would  not  allude  to  the  past,  and 
would  not  mention  that  her  daughter  had  for  some  time 
rejected  the  suit  of  Mr.  Tackleton ;  and  that  she  would 
not  say  a  great  many  other  things  which  she  did  say,  at 
great  length.  Finally,  she  delivered  it  as  the  general 
result  of  her  observation  and  experience,  that  those 
marriages  in  which  there  was  least  of  what  was  romanti- 
cally and  sillily  called  love,  were  always  the  happiest ; 
and  that  she  anticipated  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
Uiss— not  rapturous  bliss;  but  the  solid,  steady-going 
article — from  the  approaching  nuptiala  She  concluded 
by  informing  the  company  that  to-morrow  was  the  day 
she  had  lived  for,  expressly ;  and  that  when  it  was  over, 
she  would  desire  nothing  better  than  to  be  packed  up 
and  disposed  of,  in  any  genteel  place  of  burial. 

As  these  remarks  were  quite  unanswerable,  which  is 
the  happy  property  of  all  remarks  that  are  sufficiently 
wide  of  the  purpose,  they  changed  the  current  of  the 
conversation,  and  diverted  the  general  attention  to  the 
Veal  and  Ham-Pie,  the  cold  mutton,  the  potatoes,  and 
the  tart.  In  order  that  the  bottled  beer  might  not  be 
slighted,  John  Peerybingle  proposed  To-morrow,  the 
Wedding-Day ;  and  called  upon  them  to  drinks  bumper 
to  it,  before  he  proceeded  on  his  journey. 

For  you  ought  to  know  that  he  only  rested  there  and 
gave  the  old  horse  a  bait.  He  had  to  go  some  four  or 
five  miles  farther  on;  and  when  he  returned  in  the 
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evening,  he  called  for  Dot,  and  took  another  rest  on  his 
way  home.  This  was  the\)rder  of  the  day  on  all  the 
Picnic  occasions,  and  had  been,  ever  since  their  insti- 
tution. 

There  were  two  persons  present,  besides  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  elect,  who  did  but  indifferent  honour  to  the 
toast  One  of  these  was  Dot,  too  flushed  and  discom- 
posed to  adapt  herself  to  any  small  occurrence  of  the 
moment;  the  other,  Bertha,  who  rose  up  hun-iedly, 
before  the  rest,  and  left  the  table. 

"Oood-bye!"  said  stout  John  Peerybingle,  pulling  on 
his  dreadnought  coat  "  I  shall  be  back  at  the  old  time. 
Good-bye  all!" 

"  Good-bye,  John,"  returned  Caleb. 

He  seemed  to  say  it  by  rote,  and  to  wave  his  hand  ia 
the  same  unconscious  manner;  for  he  stood  observing 
Bertha  with  an  anxious  wondering  face,  that  never 
altered  ite  expression. 

"Good-bye,  young  shaver!"  said  the  jolly  Carrier, 
bending  down  to  kiss  the  child;  which  Tilly  Slowboy, 
now  intent  upon  her  knife  and  fork,  had  deposited 
asleep  (and  strange  to  say,  without  damage)  in  a  little 
cot  of  Bertha's  fumishing;  "good-bye!  Ti.  e  will 
come,  I  suppose,  when  you'U  turn  out  into  the  cold,  my. 
little  friend,  and  leave  your  old  father  to  enjoy  his  pipe 
and  his  rheumatics  in  the  chimney-comer:  eh  ?  Wherfi's 
Dot?" 

"  I'm  here,  John ! "  said  she,  starting. 
"Coro'5,  come!"    returned  the  Carrier,  clapping  his 
sounding  hands.    "  Whore's  the  pipe  ? " 
"  I  quite  forgot  the  pipe,  John." 
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Forgot  the  pipe !  Was  such  a  wonder  ever  heard  of ! 
She  I    Forgot  the  pipe ! 

"  ni-'I'U  fill  it  directly.     It's  soon  done." 

But  it  was  not  so  soon  done,  either.  It  lay  in  the 
usual  place ;  the  Carrier's  dreadnought  pocket,  with  the 
little  pouch,  her  own  work,  from  which  she  was  used  to 
fill  it ;  but  her  hand  shook  so,  that  she  entangled  it  (and 
yet  her  hand  was  small  enough  to  have  come  out  easily, 
I  am  sure),  and  bungled  terribly.  The  filling  of  the  pipe 
and  lighting  it,  those  little  ofiices  in  which  I  have 
commended  her  discretion,  if  you  rMK)llect,  were  vilely 
done,  from  first  to  last.  During  the  whole  process, 
Tackleton  stood  looking  on  maliciously  with  the  half- 
dosed  eye ;  which,  whenever  it  met  hers— or  caught  it, 
for  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  ever  met  another  eye, 
rather  being  a  kind  of  trap  to  snatch  it  up — augmented 
her  confusion  in  a  most  remarkable  degree. 

"  Why,  what  a  clumsy  Dot  you  are,  this  afternoon ! " 
said  John.  "  I  could  have  done  it  better  myself,  I  verily 
believe ! " 

With  these  good-natured  words,  he  strode  away ;  and 
presently  was  heard,  in  company  with  Boxer,  and  the 
old  horse,  and  the  cart,  making  lively  music  down  the 
road.  What  time  the  dreamy  Caleb  still  stood,  watching 
his  Blind  Daughter,  with  the  same  expression  on  his  face. 

"  Bertha ! "  said  Caleb,  softly.  "  What  has  happened  ? 
How  changed  you  are,  jny  darling,  in  a  few  hours — since 
this  morning.  You  silent  and  dull  all  day !  What  is  it  ? 
Tell  me!" 

"Oh,  father,  father!"  cried  the  Blind  Girl,  bursting 
into  tears.    "  Oh,  my  hard,  hard  fate ! " 
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Caleb  drew  his  liaud  across  his  eyes  before  he  answered 
her. 

"But  think  how  cheerful  and  how  happy  you  have 
been,  Bertha  I  How  good,  and  how  much  loved,  by  many 
people."  ^ 

«  That  striked  me  to  the  heart,  dear  father  I  Always  ao 
mindful  of  me  I    Always  so  kind  to  me ! " 

Caleb  was  very  much  perplexed  to  understand  her. 

"  To  be— to  be  blind,  Bertha,  my  pdbr  dear,"  he  faltered, 
•*  is  a  great  affliction ;  but  "— 

•*  I  have  never  felt  it ! "  cried  the  Blind  GirL  "  I  have 
never  felt  it,  in  its  fullness.  Never!  I  have  sometimes 
wished  that  I  could  see  you,  or  could  see  him ;  only  once, 
dear  father;  only  for  one  little  minute;  that  I  might 
know  what  it  is  I  treasure  up,"  she  laid  her  hands  upon 
her  breast,  «  and  hold  here !  That  I  might  be  sure  I  have 
it  right  1  And  sometimes  (but  then  I  was  a  child)  I  have 
wept,  in  my  prayers  at  night,  to  think  that  when  your 
images  ascended  from  my  heart  to  Heaven,  they  might 
not  be  the  true  resemblance  of  yourselvea  But  I  have 
never  had  these  feelings  long.  They  have  passed  away 
and  left  me  tranquil  and  contented." 

"And  they  will  again,"  said  Caleb. 

"But  father!  Oh,  my  good,  gentle  father,  bear  with 
me,  if  I  am  wicked  I "  said  the  Blind  Girl.  "  This  is  not 
the  sorrow  that  so  weighs  me  down  I " 

Her  father  could  not  choose  but  let  his  moist  eyes 
overflow;  she  was  so  earnest  and  pathetia  But  he  did 
not  understand  her,  yet 

•♦  Bring  her  to  me,"  said  Bertha.  "I  cannot  hold  it  closed 
and  shut  within  myself.    Bring  her  to  me,  father ! " 
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She  knew  he  hesitated,  and  aaid, "  May.   Bring  May  i" 

May  heard  the  mention  of  her  name,  and  coming  quietly 
towards  her,  tonched  her  on  the  arm.  The  Blind  Girl 
tamed  immediately,  and  held  her  by  both  handa 

"  Look  into  my  face,  Dear  heart,  Sweet  heart ! "  said 
Bertha.  "  Bead  it  with  yonr  beautiful  eyes,  and  tell  me 
if  the  Truth  is  written  on  ii" 

*•  Dear  Bertha,  Tes I" 

The  Blind  Girl  still,  upturning  the  blank  sightless  face, 
down  which  the  tears  were  coursing  fast,  addressed  her 
in  these  words : 

"  There  is  not,  in  my  Soul,  a  wish  or  thought  that  is 
not  for  your  good,  bright  May!  There  is  not,  in  my 
Soul,  a  grateful  recollection  stronger  than  the  deep 
remembrance  which  is  stored  there,  of  the  many  many 
times  when,  in  the  full  pride  of  sight  and  beauty,  you 
have  had  consideration  for  Blind  Bertha,  even  when  we 
two  were  children,  or  when  Bertha  was  as  much  a  child 
as  ever  blindness  can  be !  Every  blessing  on  your  head ! 
Light  upon  your  happy  course  I  Not  the  less,  my  dear 
May!"  and  she  drew  towards  her,  in  a  closer  grasp; 
"not  the  leas,  my  bird,  because,  to-day,  the  knowledge 
that  you  are  to  be  His  wife  has  wrung  my  heart  almost 
to  breaking !  Father,  May,  Mary !  oh,  forgive  me  tlial^  it 
is  so,  for  the  sake  of  all  he  has  done  to  relievo  the 
weariness  of  my  dark  life :  and  *^t  the  sake  of  the  belief 
you  have  in  me,  when  I  call  I  <  ven  to  witness  that  I 
could  not  wish  him  married  to  a  w  .f  e  more  worthy  of  his 
Goodness ! " 

While  speaking,  she  had  released  May  Fielding's  hands, 
and  clasped  her  garments  in  an  attitude  of  mingled 
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■Qpplieati(m  and  love.  Sinking  lower  and  lower  down*. 
u  she  proceeded  in  her  strange  oonfeauon.  she  dropped 
afc  last  at  the  feet  of  her  friend,  and  hid  her  blind  face  in 
the  folds  of  her  dress. 

"Oreat  Power!"  exclaimed  her  father,  smitten  at  one 
blow  with  the  truth,  "have  I  deceived  her  from  her 
cradle,  but  to  break  her  heart  at  last  1 " 

It  was  well  for  all  of  them  that  Dot,  that  beaming, 
useful,  busy  little  Dot— for  such  she  was,  whatever  faults 
she  had,  and  however  you  may  learn  to  hate  her,  in  good 
time— it  was  well  for  all  of  them,  I  say,  that  she  was 
there:  or  where  this  would  have  ended,  it  were  hard  to 
tell.  But  Dot,  recovering  her  self-possession,  interposed, 
before  May  could  reply,  or  Caleb  say  another  word. 

"  Come  come,  dear  Bertha  I  come  away  with  me  1  Give 
her  your  arm.  May.  So  I  How  composed  she  is,  you 
see,  already;  and  how  good  it  is  of  her  to  mind  us," 
said  the  cheery  little  woman,  kissing  her  upon  the  fore- 
head. "Come  away,  dear  Bertha!  Come!  and  here's 
her  good  father  will  come  with  her;  won't  you,  Caleb? 
To— be— sure!" 

Well,  well !  she  was  a  noble  little  Dot  in  such  things, 
and  it  must  have  been  an  obdurate  nature  that  could 
have  withstood  her  influence.  When  she  had  got  poor 
Caleb  and  his  Bertha  away,  that  they  might  comfort 
and  console  each  other,  as  she  knew  they  only  could,  she 
presently  came  bouncing  back,— the  saying  is,  as  fresh 
as  any  daisy;  I  say  fresher— to  mount  guard  over  that 
bridling  little  piece  of  consequence  in  the  cap  and 
gloves,  and  prevent  the  dear  old  creature  from  making 
discoveries. 
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*'So  bring  me  the  predous  Bahy,  Tilly.'  Mid  she, 
dntwing  a  chair  to  the  fire ;  "and  while  I  have  it  in  my 
lap.  here's  Mrs.  Fielding,  Tilly,  will  tell  me  all  about  the 
management  of  Babies,  and  pat  me  right  in  twenty 
points  where  I'm  as  wrong  as  can  be.  Won't  yon, 
Mr&  Fielding?" 

Not  even  the  Welsh  Giant,  who  according  to  the 
popolar  expression,  was  so  "  slow  "  as  to  perform  a  fatal 
Bttipoal  operation  upon  himself,  in  emulaticm  of  a 
juggling-trick  achieved  by  his  arch-enemy  at  breakfast- 
time;  not  even  he  fell  half  so  readily  into  the  Snare 
prepared  for  him,  as  the  old  lady  did  into  this  artful 
PitfalL  The  fact  of  Tackleton  having  walked  out.  and 
furthermore,  of  two  or  three  people  having  been  talking 
together  at  a  distaticc,  for  two  minutes,  leaving  her  to 
her  own  resources,  wes  quite  enough  to  have  put  her  on 
her  dignity,  and  tl.^  bewailment  of  that  mysterious 
convulsion  in  the  Indigo  Trade,  for  four-and-twenty 
hours.  But  this  becoming  deference  to  her  experience, 
on  the  part  of  the  young  mother,  was  so  irresistible,  that 
after  a  short  aifectation  of  humility,  she  began  to 
enlighten  her  with  the  best  grace  in  the  world;  and 
sitting  bolt  upright  before  the  wicked  Dot.  she  did,  in 
half-an-hour.  deliver  more  infallible  domestic  recipes  and 
precepts,  than  would  (if  acted  on)  have  utterly  destroyed 
and  done  up  that  Young  Peerybingle,  though  he  had 
been  an  Infuit  Samson. 

To  change  the  theme.  Dot  did  a  little  needlework- 
she  carried  the  contents  of  a  whole  workbox  in  her 
pocket;  however  she  contrived  it,  /  don't  know — then 
did  a  little  nursing ;  then  a  little  more  needlework ;  then 
had  a  little  whispering  chat  with  May,  while  the  old 
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lady  doMd;  and  so  in  little  bits  of  bustle,  which  waa 
quite  her  manner  always,  found  it  a  very  short  aftemooa 
Then,  as  it  grew  dark,  and  aa  it  was  a  solemn  part  of 
this  Institution  of  the  Picnic  that  she  should  perform 
all  Bertha's  household  tasks,  she  trimmed  the  fire,  and 
swept  the  hearth,  and  mi  the  tea-board  out,  and  drew 
the  curtain,  and  lighted  a  candle.  Then,  she  pkyed  an 
air  or  two  on  a  rude  kind  of  harp,  which  Caleb  had 
contrived  for  Bertha;  and  pkyed  them  very  well;  for 
Nature  had  made  her  delicate  little  ear  as  choice  a  one 
for  music  as  it  would  have  been  for  jewels,  if  she  had 
had  any  to  wear.  By  this  time  it  was  the  established 
hour  for  having  tea ;  and  Tackleton  came  back  again,  to 
share  the  meal,  and  spend  the  evening. 

Caleb  and  Bertha  had  returned  some  time  before,  and 
Caleb  had  sat  down  to  his  afternoon's  work.  But  he 
couldn't  settle  to  it,  poor  fellow,  being  anxious  and 
remorseful  for  his  daughter.  It  wos  touching  to  see  him 
sitting  idle  on  his  working-stool,  regarding  her  so 
wistfully;  and  always  saying  in  his  face,  "Have  I 
deceived  her  from  her  cradle,  but  to  break  her  heart!" 

When  it  was  night,  and  ten  woa  done,  and  Dot  had 
nothing  more  to  do  in  washing  up  the  cups  and  saucers; 
in  a  word — for  I  must  come  to  it,  and  there  is  no  use  in 
putting  it  oflF— when  the  time  drew  nigh  for  expecting 
the  Carrier's  return  in  every  sound  of  distant  wheels; 
her  manner  changed  again;  her  colour  came  and  went; 
and  she  was  very  restless.  Not  as  good  wives  are,  when 
listenmg  for  their  husbands.  No,  no,  no.  It  was 
another  sort  of  restlessness  from  that. 

Wheels  heard.  A  hoi-se'a  feet  The  barking  of  a  dog. 
The  gradual  approach  of  all  the  sounda  The  scratching 
paw  of  Boxer  at  the  door ! 
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"  WhoM  ttep  is  that  r  eri«d  fierth*,  stMiing  up. 

"  WhoM  step  ? "  retarned  the  Carrier,  etanding  in  the 
portal,  with  hia  brown  face  mddy  as  a  winter  berrv 
from  the  keen  night  air.    "  Why,  mine." 

"The  other  step,"  said  Bertha.  "The  man's  tread 
beliind  you." 

"She  is  not  to  be  deodved,"  observed  the  Carrier, 
laughing.  "  Come  along,  sir.  You'll  be  weleom«,  never 
fear!" 

He  spoke  in  a  loud  tone ;  and  as  he  spoke,  the  deaf 
old  gentleman  entered. 

"  He's  not  so  much  a  stranger,  that  you  haven't  seen 
him  once,  Caleb."  said  the  Carrier.  "  You'll  give  him 
house-room  till  we  go?" 

"  Oh,  surely,  John ;  and  take  it  as  an  honour." 
"  He's  the  best  company  on  earth,  to  talk  secrets  in," 
said  John.    "  I  have  reasonable  good  lungs,  but  he  tries 
'em,  I  can  tell  you.    Sit  down,  sir.    All  friends  here,  and 
glad  to  see  you ! " 

When  he  had  imparted  this  assurance,  in  a  voice  that 
amply  corroborated  what  he  had  said  about  his  lungs, 
he  added  in  his  natural  tone,  "A  chair  in  the  chimney- 
corner,  and  leave  to  sit  quite  silent  and  look  pleasantly 
about  him,  is  all  he  cares  for.    He's  easily  pleased." 

Bertha  had  been  listening  intently.  She  called  Caleb 
to  her  side,  when  he  had  set  the  chair,  and  asked  him, 
in  a  low  voice,  to  describe  their  visitor.  When  he  had 
done  so  (truly  now;  with  scrupulous  fideUty),  she 
moved,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  come  in;  and 
sighed;  and  seemed  to  have  no  further  interest 
concerning  him. 
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Th«  GMrrier  wm  in  high  Bpirita.  good  fellow  that  ht 
Mid  fondar  of  hia  little  wife  than  ever. 


"A  clamsy  Dot  she  wm,  this  afternoon!"  he  eaid. 
encircling  her  with  hia  rough  arm,  aa  ahe  atood,  removed 
from  the  rest ;"  and  yet  I  like  her  aoroehow.  See  yonder. 
Dotr 


man.    She  looked  down.    I 


Mb  pdntad  to  the  old 
tliink  i^e  trembled. 

"  Hea— ha  ha  ha !— he'a  full  of  admiration  for  you ! * 
aaid  the  Can  itr.  «  Talked  of  nothing  elae.  the  whole 
way  here.  Why,  he's  a  brave  old  boy.  I  like  him 
for  it!" 

'*^I  wiah  he  had  ha>\  n  better  subject,  John;"  ahe  aaid, 
with  an  uneasy  glance  about  the  room;  at  Tackletoo 
eepecially. 

"A  better  aubjectl"  cried  the  jovial  John.  "There's 
no  aoeh  thing.  Come  1  off  with  the  great-coat,  off  witl. 
the  thick  ahawl,  off  with  the  heavy  wrappers  1  ,ud  n 
coay  half-hour  by  the  fire !  My  humble  service  h  im-^n*, 
A  game  at  cribbage,  you  and  I  ?  That'a  hoai  I . .  Tl^tj 
carda  and  board,  Dot.  And  a  glaas  of  beer  horv  u 
there'a  any  left,  amall  wife ! " 

Hia  challenge  was  addressed  to,  the  old  lady,  who 
accepting  it  with  gracious  readiness,  they  were  aoon 
engaged  upon  the  gama  At  first,  the  Carrier  looked 
about  him  sometimes,  with  a  smile,  or  now  and  then 
called  Dot  to  peep  over  his  shoulder  at  his  hand,  and 
advise  him  on  some  knotty  point.  But  his  adversary 
being  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  and  subject  to  .an  occasional 
weakneaa  in  respect  of  pegging  more  than  she  was 
entitled  to,  required  auch  vigilance  on  his  part,  aa  left 
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him  neither  eyes  nor  ears  to  spare.  Urns,  \l-:.->  v;qolo 
attention  gradually  became  absorbed  -upon  the  cards; 
and  he  thought  of  nothing  else,  until  a  hand  upon  his 
shoulder  restored  him  to  a  consciousness  of  Tackleton. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you — but  a  word,  directly.'* 

"I'm  going  to  deal,"   returned  the  Carrier,  "It's  a 

*    *      f  J 

ensis. 

"  It  is,"  said  Tackleton.    "  Come  here,  man ! " 

There  was  th  %t  in  his  pale  face  which  made  the  other 
rise  immediately,  and  ask  him,  in  a  hurry,  what  the 
matter  was. 

"Hush!  John  Peerybingle,"  said  Tackleton.  "I  am 
sorry  for  this.  I  am  indeed.  I  have  been  afraid  of  it. 
I  have  suspected  it  from  the  first." 

"What  is  it?"  asked  the  Carrier,  with  a  frightened 
aspect. 
"  Hush !  I'll  show  you,  if  you'll  come  with  me." 

The  Carrier  accompanied  him,  without  another  word. 
They  went  across  a  yard,  where  the  stars  were  shinin;; ; 
and  by  a  little  side  door,  into  Tackleton's  own  counting- 
house,  where  there  was  a  glass  window,  commanding  the 
ware-room;  which  was  closed  for  the  night  There  was 
no  light  in  the  counting-house  itself,  but  there  were 
lamps  in  the  long  narrow  ware-room ;  and  consequently 
the  window  was  bright. 

"  A  moment ! "  said  Tackleton.^  "  Can  you  bear  to  look 
through  that  window,  do  you  think  ? " 

"  Why  not  ? "  returned  the  Carrier. 
"A  moment  more,"  said  Tackleton.     "Don't  commit 
any  violence.    It's  of  no  use.    It's  dangerous  too.    You're 
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a  strong-made  man;  and  you  might  do  Murder  before 
you  know  it" 

The  Carrier  looked  him  in  the  face,  and  recoiled  a 
step  as  if-  he  had  been  struck.  In  one  stride  he  was  at 
the  window,  and  he  saw — 

Oh  Shadow  on  the  Hearth !  Oh  truthful  Cricket !  Oh 
perfidious  Wife  I 

He  saw  her,  witii  the  old  man ;  old  no  longer,  but  erect 
and  gallant:  bearing  in  his  hand  the  false  white  hair 
that  had  won  his  way  into  their  desolate  and  miserable 
home.  He  saw  her  listening  to  him,  as  he  bent  his  head 
to  whisper  in  her  ear;  and  suffering  him  to  clasp  her 
round  the  waist,  as  they  moved  slowly  down  the  dim 
wooden  gallery  towards  the  door  by  which  they  had 
entered  it.  He  saw  them  stop,  and  saw  her  turn — to  have 
the  face,  the  face  he  lovad  so,  so  presented  to  his  view ! — 
and  saw  her,  with  her  own  hands,  adjust  the  lie  upon  his 
head,  laughing,  as  she  did  it,  at  his  unsuspicious  nature ! 

He  clenched  his  strong  right  hand  at  first,  as  if  it 
would  have  beaten  down  a  lion.  But  opening  it 
immediately  again,  he  spread  it  out  before  the  eyes  of 
Tackleton  (for  he  was  tender  of  her,  even  then),  and  so, 
as  they  passed  out,  fell  down  upon  a  desk,  and  was  as 
weak  as  any  infant. 

He  was  wrapped  up  to  the  chin,  and  busy  with  his 
horse  and  parcels,  when  she  came  into  the  room,  prepared 
for  going  home. 

"Now,  John,  dear!  Good  night,  May!  Good  night. 
Bertha!" 

Could  she  kiss  them  ?  Could  she  be  blithe  and  cheerful 
in  her  parting  ?     Could  she  venture  to  reveal  her  face  to 
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them  without  a  blush?    Tea     Taokleton  ofaeerved  her 
doaely;  and  she  did  all  this. 

Tilly  was  htishing  the  Baby;  and  she  crossed  and 
re-orossed  Tackleton,  a  dossen  Umes,  repeating  drowsily : 

"Did  the  knowledge  that  it  was  to  be  its  wiles,  then, 
wring  its  hearts  almost  to  breaking;  and  did  its  fathers 
deoeiiw  it  from  its  cradles  but  to  break  its  hearts  at 
kstr 

"Now.  Tilly,  give  me  the  Baby.  Good  night,  Mr. 
T«eklelen.     Where's  John,  for  Goodness' sake  ?  " 

"He's  going  to  walk,  beside  the  horse's  head,"  said 
Taddeion;   who  helped  her  to  her  seat. 

"My  dear  John.     Walk?    To-night?" 

The  mafled  figure  of  her  husband  made  a  hasty  sign 
in  the  iffiruMiive ;  and  the  false  stranger  and  the  little 
■arse  heti^  in  their  places,  the  old  horse  moved  off. 
Boxer,  tiw  UBOonscious  Boxer,  running  on  before,  running 
back,  runi^^  round  and  round  the  cart,  and  barking  as 
triun^hantly  and  merrily  as  ever. 

When  Tadcleton  had  gone  off  likewise,  escorting  May 
and  her  mothor  home,  poc«'  Caleb  sat  down  by  the  fire 
bemde  his  daughter,  anxious  and  remorseful  at  the  core, 
and  still  saying  in  his  wistful  contemplation  of  her, 
"  Have  I  deceived  her  from  her  cradle,  but  to  break  her 
heart  at  last!" 

The  toys  that  had  been  set  in  motion  for  the  Baby,  had 
all  stopped  and  run  down,  long  ago.  In  the  faint  light 
and  silence,  the  imperturbably  calm  dolls,  the  agitated 
rocking-horws  with  distended  eyes  and  nostrils,  the  old 
gentlemen  at  the  street-doors,  standing,  half  doubled  up, 
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upon  their  failing  knees  and  ankles,  the  wry-faced  not- 
oraekers,  the  Very  Beasts  upon  their  way  into  the  Ark, 
in  twos,  like  a  Boarding-School  out  walking,  might  have 
been  imagiaed  to  be  stricken  motionless  with  fantastic 
wander,  at  Dot  being  false,  or  Tackleton  beloved,  under 
any  combination  of  circumstances. 


CHIRP  THE  THIRD 

The  Dutch  clock  in  Hie  comer  struck  Ten  when  tha 
Carrier  sat  down  by  kts  fireside.  So  troubled  and 
g-ief-wom,  that  he  seened  to  scare  the  Cuckoo,  who, 
having  cut  his  ten  melodious  announcements  as  short  as 
possible,  plunged  back  iato  the  Moorish  Palace  again, 
and  clapped  his  little  door  behind  him,  as  if  the  unwonted 
spectacle  were  too  much  for  his  feeling* 

If  the  little  Haymaker  had  been  aimed  with  the 
sharpest  of  scythes,  and  had  cut  at  every  stroke  into  the 
Carrier's  heart,  he  never  could  have  gashed  and  wounded 
it,  as  Dot  had  done. 

It  was  a  heart  so  full  of  love  for  her;  so  bound  up 
and  held  together  by  innumerable  threads  of  winning 
remembrance,  spun  from  the  daily  working  of  her  many 
qualities  of  endearment;  it  was  a  heart  in  which  she 
had  enshrined  herself  so  gently  and  so  closely;  a  heart 
BO  single  and  so  earnest  in  its  Truth,  so  strong  in  right, 
so  weak  in  wrong,  that  it  could  cherish  neither  passion 
nor  revenge  at  first,  and  had  only  room  to  hold  the 
broken  image  of  its  Idol. 

But  slowly,  slowly,  as  the  Carrier  sat  brooding  oa  his 
hearth,  now  cold  and  dark,  other  and  fiercer  thoughts 
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t)egaii  to  rise  within  him,  as  an  angry  wind  comes  rising 
in  the  night.  The  Stranger  was  beneath  his  outraged 
roof.  Three  steps  would  take  him  to  his  chamber-door. 
One  blow  would  beat  it  in.  "  You  might  do  Murder 
before  you  know  it,"  Tackleton  had  said.  How  could  it 
be  Murder,  if  he  gave  the  Villain  time  to  grapple  with 
him  hand  to  hand !     He  was  the  younger  man. 

It  was  an  ill-timed  thought,  bad  for  the  dark  mood  of 
his  mind.  It  was  an  angry  thought,  goading  him  to 
some  avenging  act,  that  should  change  the  cheerful  house 
into  a  haunted  place  which  lonely  travellers  would  dread 
to  pass  by  night ;  and  where  the  timid  would  see  shadows 
struggling  in  the  ruined  windows  when  the  moon  was 
dim,  and  hear  wild  noises  in  the  stormy  weather. 

He  was  the  younger  man !  Yes,  yes ;  some  lover  who 
had  won  the  heart  that  he  had  never  touched.  Some 
lover  of  her  early  choice :  of  whom  she  had  thought  and 
dreamed,  for  whom  she  had  pined  and  pined,  when  he 
had  fancied  her  so  happy  by  his  side.  Oh,  agony  to 
think  of  it ! 

She  had  been  above  stairs  with  the  Baby,  getting  it  to 
bed.  As  he  sat  brooding  on  the  hearth,  she  came  close 
beside  him,  without  his  knowledge — in  the  turning  of 
the  rack  of  his  great  misery,  he  lost  all  other  sounds — 
and  put  her  little  stool  at  his  feet.  He  only  knew  it, 
when  he  felt  her  hand  upon  his  own,  and  saw  her 
looking  up  into  his  face. 

With  wonder  ?  No.  It  was  his  first  impression,  and 
he  was  fain  to  look  at  her  again,  to  set  it  right.  No,  not 
with  wonder.  JVith  an  eager  and  inquiring  look ;  but 
not  with  wonder.  At  first  it  was  alarmed  and  serious ; 
then  it  changed  into  a  strange,  wild,  dreadful  smile  of 
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recognition  of  his  thoughts;  then  there  was  nothing  but 
her  cliwped  hands  on  her  brow,  and  her  bent  head,  and 
falling  hair. 

Though  the  power  of  Omnipotence  had  been  his  to 
wield  at  that  moment,  he  had  too  much  of  its  diviner 
property  of  mercy  in  his  breast,  to  have  turned  one 
feather's  weight  of  it  against  her.  But  he  could  not 
bear  to  see  her  crouching  down  upon  the  little  seat 
where  he  had  often  looked  on  her,  with  love  and  pride, 
so  innocent  and  gay;  and  when  she  rose  and  left  him,' 
sobbing  as  she  went,  he  felt  it  a  relief  to  have  the  vacant 
place  beside  him  rather  than  her  so  long  cherished 
presence.  This  in  itself  was  anguish  keener  than  all, 
reminding  him  how  desolate  he  was  become,  and  how 
the  great  bond  of  his  life  was  rent  asunder. 

The  more  he  felt  this,  and  the  more  he  knew  he  could 
have  better  borne  to  see  her  lying  prematurely  dead 
before  him  with  their  little  child  upon  her  breast,  the 
higher  and  the  stronger  rose  his  wrath  against'  his 
enemy.    He  looked  about  him  for  a  weapon. 

There  was  a  Gun,  hanging  on  the  wall.  He  took  it 
down,  and  moved  a  pace  or  two  towards  the  door  of  the 
perfidious  Stranger's  room.  He  knew  the  Gun  was 
loaded.  Some  shadowy  idea  that  it  waa  just  to  shoot 
this  man  like  a  wild  beast,  seized  him,  and  dilated  in 
his  mind  until  it  grew  into  a  monstrous  demon  in  com- 
plete possession  of  him,  caafcing  out  all  milder  thoughts 
and  setting  up  its  undivided  empire. 

That  phrase  ig  wrong.  Not  casting  out  his  milder 
thoughts,  but  artfully  transforming  them.  Changing 
them  into  scourges  to  r^rt^e  him  on.  Turning  water  into 
blood,  love  into   hate,  gentleness   into  blind   ferocity. 
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Her  ima^,  ■orrowing,  humbled,  but  still  pleadioff  to  hii 
tmdernem  and  mercy  with  resistlem  power,  never  left 
his  mind ;  but  staying  there,  it  urged  him  to  the  door ; 
raised  the  weapon  to  his  shoulder;  fitted  and  nerved  his 
finger  to  the  trigger ;  and  cried  "  Kill  him  1    In  his  bed  1 " 

He  reversed  the  Gun  to  beat  the  stock  upon  the  door ; 
he  already  held  it  lifted  in  the  air;  some  indistinct 
design  was  in  his  thoughts  of  calling  out  to  him  to  fiy, 
for  God's  sake,  by  the  window — 

When,  suddenly,  the  struggling  fire  illumined  the 
whole  chimney  with  a  glow  of  light ;  and  the  Cricket  on 
the  Hearth  began  to  chirp  1 

No  sound  he  could  have  heard,  no  human  voice,  not 
even  hers,  could  so  have  moved  and  softened  him.  The 
artless  words  in  which  she  had  told  iiim  of  her  love  for 
this  same  Cricket,  were  once  more  freshly  spoken ;  her 
trembling,  earnest  manner  at  the  moment,  was  ikgain 
before  him ;  her  pleasant  voice— Oh,  what  a  voice  it  was, 
for  making  household  music  at  the  fireside  of  an  honest 
man!— thrilled  through  and  through  his  better  nature, 
and  awoke  it  into  life  and  action. 

He  recoiled  from  the  door,  like  a  man  walking  in  his 
sleep,  awakened  from  a  frightful  dream;  and  put  the 
Gun  aside.  Clasping  his  hands  before  his  face,  he  then 
sat  down  again  beside  the  fire,  and  found  relief  in  tears. 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  came  out  into  the  room, 
and  stood  in  Fairy  shape  before  him. 

"'I  love  it,'"  said  the  Fairy  Voice,  repeating  what  he 
well  remembered,  '"for  the  many  times  I  have  heard  it, 
and  the  many  thoughts  its  harmless 'music  has  given 
me. 
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"  She  said  so ! "  cried  the  CJarrier.    "  True ' " 

«  q1^*  ^*?  ^Z"'  ^^''*''  ^°''^«'"  '«*""»«<^  the  Carrier. 
She  made  it  happy,  always,-.until  now." 

"So  ^acefuUy  sweet-tempered;  so  domestic,  joyful, 
busy,  and  hght-hearted ! "  said  the  Voice. 

"Otherwise  I  never  could  have  loved  her  as  I  did" 
returned  the  Carrier.  ' 

The  Voice,  correcting  him,  said  "do." 

The  Carrier  repeated  "as  I  did."  But  not  firn.ly. 
His  faltering  tongue  resisted  his  control,  and  would 
speak  m  its  own  way,  for  itself  and  him. 

The  Figure,  in  an  attitude  of  invocation,  raised  its 
nand  and  said : 

"  Upon  your  own  hearth " 

"  The  hearth  she  has  blighted."  interposed  the  Carrier 

Pnlr?-^"  ^-T"^^  n^  has-how  often  I-blessed  and  bright- 
ened, said  the  Cricket:  "the  hearth  which,  but  for  her 
were  only  a  few  stones  and  bricks  and  rusty  bars,  but 
which  has  been,  through  her,  the  Altar  of  your  Home- 
on  which  you  have  nightly  sacrificed  some  petty 
passion,  selhshness.  or  care,  and  offered  up  the  homage 
of  a  tranqml  mind,  a  trusting  nature,  and  an. over- 
flowing heart;  so  tlmt  the  smoke  from  this  poor 
chimney  has  gone  upward  with  a  better  fragrance  than 
the  richest  incense  that  is  burnt  before  the  richest  shrines 
m  all  the  gaudy  Temples  of  this  World  !-Upon  your 
own  hearth;  in  its  quiet  sanctuary;  surrounded  by  its 
gentle  influences  and  associations ;  hear  her !     Hear  me ' 
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Hear  everything  that  apeaka  the  language  of  your  hearth 
and  home  t " 

"  And  pleads  for  her  ?  "  inquired  the  Carrier. 

"All  things  that  speak  the  language  of  your  hearth 
and  home,  mvM  plead  for  herl"  returned  the  Criokei 
••For  they  spej^  the  TrutL" 

And  while  the  Carrier,  with  his  head  upon  his  hands, 
continued  to  sit  meditating  in  his  chair,  the  Presence 
stood  beside  him ;  suggesting  his  reflections  by  its  power, 
and  presenting  them  before  them,  as  in  a  Glass  or 
Picture.  It  was  not  a  solitary  Presence.  From  the 
hearth-stone,  from  the  chimney;  from  the  clock,  the 
pipe,  the  kettle,  and  the  cradle ;  from  the  floor,  the  walls, 
the  ceiling,  and  the  stairs ;  from  the  cart  without,  and 
the  cupboard  within,  and  the  household  implements; 
from  every  thing  and  every  place  with  which  she  had 
ever  been  familiar,  and  with  which  she  had  ever  entwined 
one  recollection  of  herself  in  her  unhappy  husband's 
mind,  Fairies  came  trooping  forth.  Not  to  stand  beside 
him  as  the  Cricket  did,  but  to  busy  and  bestir  them- 
selves. To  do  all  honour  to  Her  image.  To  pull  him 
by  the  skirts,  and  point  to  it  when  it  appeared.  To 
duster  round  it,  and  embrace  it,  and  strew  flowers  for  it 
to  tread  on.  To  try  to  crown  its  fair  head  with  their 
tiny  hands.  To  show  that  they  were  fond  of  it  and 
loved  it;  and  that  there  was  not  one  ugly,  wicked,  or 
accusatory  creature  to  claim  knowledge  of  it — none  but 
their  playful  and  approving  selvea 

His  thoughts  were  constant  to  her  image.     It  was 
always  there. 

She  sat  plying  her  needle,  before  the  fire,  and  singing 
to  herself.     Such  a  blithe,  thriving,  steady  little  Dot! 
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The  fairy  figures  turned  upon  him  all  at  once,  by  one 
ooneent,  with  one  prodigious  concentrated  stare;  and 
seemed  to  say  « Is  this  the  light  wife  you  are  mouminff 
fori"  ^ 

There  were  sounds  of  gaiety  outside:  musical  instru- 
ments, and  noisy  tongues,  and  laughter.     A  crowd  of 
young  merry-makers  came  pouring  in;  among  whom  were 
May  Fielding  and  a  score  of  pretty  girls.    Dot  was  the 
fairest  of  them  all ;  as  young  as  any  of  them  too.     They 
came  to  summon  her  to  join  their  party.     It  was  a 
dance.    If  ever  little  foot  were  made  for  dancing,  hars 
was,  surely.    But  she  kughed,  and  sliook  her  head,  and 
pointed  to  her  cookery  on  the  fire,  and  her  table  ready 
spread,  with  an  exulting  defiance  that  rendered  her 
more  charming  than  she  was  before.    And  so  she  merrily 
dismissed  them,  nodding  to  her  would-be  partners,  one 
by  one,  as  they  passed  out,  with  a  comical  indifference, 
enough  to  make  them  go  and  drown  themselves  imme- 
diately if  they  were  her  admirers— and  they  mfist  have 
been  so,  more  or  less ;    they  couldn't  help  it      And 
yet  indifference  was  not  her  character.     Oh,  no !     For 
presently,  there  came  a  certain  Carrier  to  the  door;  and 
bless  her  what  a  welcome  she  bestowed  upon  him ! 

Again  the  staring  figures  turned  upon  him  all  at  once, 
and  seemed  to  say,  "  Is  this  the  wife  who  has  forsaken 
youl" 

A  shadow  fell  upon  the  mirror  or  the  picture :  call  it 
what  you  will.  A  great  shadow  of  the  Stranger,  as  he 
first  stood  underneath  their  roof;  covering  its  surface, 
and  blotting  out  all  other  objecta  But  the  nimble 
Fairies  worked  like  bees  to  clear  it  off  again ;  and  Dot 
again  was  there.    Still  bright  and  beautiful. 
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Bockitif  her  liiile  Baby  in  its  mvdle;  singing  to  it 
woiHyi  And  resting  her  head  upon  a  shoulder  which  had 
ito  oounierparfc  in  the  musing  figure  by  which  the  Fairy 
Cricket  stood. 

The  nights  I  nMan  'the  real  night :  i^ot  going  by  Fairy 
clockn — was  wearing  now ;  and  in  this  stage  of  the 
Carrier's  thoughts,  the  moon  burst  out,  and  shone 
brightly  in  tli^  sky.  Perhaps  some  calm  and  quiet 
light  had  risun  also,  in  his  mind ;  and  he  could  think 
more  soberly  of  what  had  happened. 

Although  the  shadow  uf  the  Stranger  fell  at  intervals 
upon  the  glass — always  distinct,  and  big,  and  thoroughly 
defined — it  never  fell  so  darkly  as  at  first.  Whenever 
it  appeared,  the  Fairies  uttered  a  general  cry  of  oon- 
stematicm,  and  plied  their  little  arms  and  legs,  with 
inconceivable  activity,  to  rub  it  out.  And  whenever 
they  got  at  Dot  again,  and  showed  her  to  him  once  more, 
bright  and  beautiful,  they  cheered  in  the  most  inspiring 
manner. 

They  never  showed  her,  otherwise  than  beautiful  and 
bright,  for  they  were  Household  Spirits  to  whom  False- 
hood is  annihilation ;  and  being  so,  what  Dot  was  there 
for  them,  but  the  one  active,  beaming,  pleasant  little 
creature  who  had  been  the  light  and  sun  of  the  Carrier's 
Home. 

The  Fairies  were  prodigiously  excited  when  they 
showed  her,  with  the  Baby,  gossiping  among  a  knot  of 
sage  old  matrons,  and  affecting  to  be  wondrous  old  and 
matronly  herself,  and  leaning  in  a  staid,  demure  old  way 
upon  her  husband's  arm,  attempting — she!  snch  a  bud 
of  a  little  woman — to  cow/ey  the  idc  i  of  having  abjured 
the  vanities  of  the  w  jilJ  in  general,  and  of  being  the 
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■ort  of  peraon  to  whom  it  was  no  novelty  at  all  to  be  a 
mother;  yet  in  the  a&me  breath,  they  showed  her, 
laughing  at  the  Carrier  for  being  awkward,  and  pulimg 
np  his  shirt-collar  to  make  him  smart,  and  mineing 
merrily  about  that  very  Pfwm  to  teach  him  how  to 
danco. 

They  turned,  and  stared  immensely  at  him  when  they 
showed  her  with  the  Blind  Girl ;  for  though  she  carried 
cheerfulness  and  animation  with  her,  wheresoever  she 
went^  she  bore  those  influences  into  Caleb  Plummer's 
home,  heaped  up  and  running  over.  The  Blind  Girl's 
love  for  her,  and  trust  in  her,  and  gratitude  to  her;  her 
own  good  busy  way  of  setting  Bertha's  thanks  aside; 
her  dexterous  little  arts  for  filling  up  each  moment  of 
the  visit  in  doing  something  useful  to  the  house,  and 
really  working  hard  while  feigning  to  make  holiday; 
her  bountiful  provision  of  those  standing  delicacies,  the 
Veal  and  Ham-Pie  and  the  bottles  of  Beer;  her  radiant 
little  face  arriving  at  the  door,  and  taking  leave;  the 
wonderful  expression  in  her  whole  self,  from  her  neat 
foot  to  the  crown  of  her  head,  of  being  a  part  of  the 
establishment— a  something  necessary  to  it,  which  it 
couldn't  be  without;  all  this  the  Fairies  revelled  in,  and 
loved  her  for.  And  once  again  they  looked  upon' him 
all  at  once,  appealingly ;  and  seemed  to  say,  while  some 
among  them  nestled  in  her  dress  and  fondled  her,  "Is 
this  the  wife  who  has  betrayed  your  confidence !  " 

More  than  once,  or  twice,  or  thrice,  in  the  long 
thoughtful  night,  they  showed  her  to  him  sitting  on  her 
favourite  seat,  with  her  bent  head,  her  hands  clasped  on 
her  brow,  her  falling  hair.  As  he  had  seen  her  last. 
And  when  they  found  her  thus,  they  neither  turned  nor 
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looked  upon  him,  but  gathered  dose  round  her,  and 
comforted  and  kissed  her;  and  pressed  on  one  another 
to  show  sympathy  and  kindness  to  her;  and  forgot  him 
altogether. 

Thus  the  night  passed.    The  moon  went  down;  the 
stars  grew  pale ;  the  cold  day  broke ;  the  sun  rose.    The 
Carrier  still  sat,  musing,  in  the  chimney-comer.    He  had 
sat  there,  with  his  head  upon  his  hands,  all   night 
All  night  the  faithful  Cricket  had  been  Chirp,  Chirp, 
Chirping  on  the  Hearth.    All  night  he  had  listened  to 
its  voice.   All  night,  the  household  Fairies  had  been  busy 
with  hun.    All  night,  she  had  been  amiable  and  blame- 
less in  the  Ghws,  except  when  that  one  shadow  fell  upon  it. 
He  rose  up  when  it  was  broad  day,  and  washed  and 
dressed  himself.    He  couldn't  go  about  his  customary 
cheerful  avocations;  he  wanted  spirit  for  them;  but  it 
mattered  the  less,  that  it  was  Tackleton's  wedding-day, 
and  he  had  arranged  to  make  his  rounds  by  proxy.    He' 
had  thought  to  have  gone  merrily  to  church  with  Dot. 
But  such  plans  were  at  an  end.    It  was  their  own 
wedding-day  too.    Ah!   how  little  he  had  looked  for 
such  a  close  to  such  a  year ! 

-  The  Carrier  expected  that  Tackleton  would  pay  him 
an  early  visit;  and  he  was  right  He  had  not  walked 
to  and  fro  before  his  own  door,  many  minutes,  when  he 
saw  the  Toy-merchant  coming  in  his  chaise  along  the 
road.  As  the  chaise  drew  nearer,  he  perceived  that 
Tackleton  was  dressed  out  sprucely,  for  his  marriage, 

and  had  decorated  his  horse's  head    with  flowers  and 

favours. 

The  horse  looked  much  more  like  a  Bridegroom  than 
Tackleton,  whose  half-closed  eye  was  more  disagreeably 
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expressive  than  ever.    But  the  Carrier  took  little  heed 
of  thia    His  thoughts  had  other  occupation. 

"John  Perrybingle ! "  said  Tackleton,  with  an  air  of 
condolence.  "  My  good  fellow,  how  do  you  find  yourself 
this  morning  ? " 

"I  have  had  but  a  poor  night,  Master  Tackleton," 
returned  the  Carrier,  shaking  his  head,  "for  I  have 
been  a  good  deal  disturbed  in  my  mind.  But  it's  over 
now  f  Can  you  spare  me  half-an-hour  or  so,  for  some 
private  talk  ? 

"  I  came  on  purpose,"  returned  Tackleton,  alighting. 
•'  Never  mind  the  horse.  He'll  stand  quiet  enough,  with 
the  reins  over  this  post,  if  you'll  give  him  a  mouthftil 
of  hay." 

The  Carrier  having  brought  it  from  his  stable  and  set 
it  before  him,  they  turned  into  the  house. 

"You  are  not  married  before  noon?"  he  said,  "I  think?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Tackleton.  "  Plenty  of  time.  Plenty 
of  time." 

When  they  entered  the  kitchen,  Tilly  Slowboy  was 
rapping  at  the  Stranger's  door ;  which  was  only  removed 
from  it  by  a  few  steps.  One  of  her  very  red  eyes  (for 
Tilly  had  been  crjring  all  night  long,  because  her  mistress 
cried)  was  at  the  keyhole ;  and  she  was  knocking  very 
loud ;  and  seemed  frightened.  ' 

"  If  you  please  I  can't  make  nobody  hear,"  said  Tilly, 
looking  round.  "  I  hope  nobody  an' ;  gone  and  been  and 
died  if  you  please ! " 

This  philanthropic  wish,  Miss  Slowboy  emphasized  with 
various  new  raps  and  kicks  at  the  door ;  which  led  to  no 
result  whatever. 
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••  Shall  I  go  ? "  said  Tackleton.    "  It's  curioua.- 
The  Carrier  who  had  turned  his  face  from  the  door, 
signed  to  him  to  go  if  he  would. 

So  Tackleton  went  to  Tilly  Slowboy's  relief;  and  he 
too  kicked  and  knocked;  and  he  too  failed  to  get  the 
least  reply.  But  he  thought  of  trying  the  handle  of  the 
door;  and  as  it  opened  easily,  he  peeped  in,  looked  in, 
went  in ;  and  soon  came  running  out  again. 

"John  Perrybingle,"  said  Tackleton,  in  his  ear.  «I 
hope  there  has  been  nothing— nothing  rash  in  the  night" 
The  Carrier  turned  upon  him  quickly. 
"Because  he's  gone!"  said  Tackleton;  "and  the 
window's  open.  I  don't  see  any  marks— to  be  sure  it's 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  garden ;  but  I  was  afraid 
t^.^.re  might  have  been  some— some  scuffle.    Eh  ? " 

He  nearly  shut  up  the  expressive  eye  altogether ;  lo 
looked  at  him  so  hard.  And  he  gave  his  eye,  and  his 
face,  and  his  whole  person,  a  sharp  twist  As  if  he  would 
have  screwed  the  truth  out  of  him. 

"Make  yourself  easy,"  said  the  Carrier.  "He  went 
into  that  room  last  night,  without  harm  in  word  or  deed 
from  me ;  and  no  one  has  entered  it  since.  He  is  away 
of  his  own  free  will  I'd  go  out  gladly  at  that  door, 
and  beg  my  bread  from  house  to  house,  for  life,  if  I 
could  so  change  the  past  that  he  had  never  come.  But 
he  has  come  and  gone.    And  I  have  done  with  him ! " 

"Oh !— Well,  I  think  he  has  got  off  pretty  easy,"  said 
Tackleton,  taking  a  chair. 

The  sneer  was  lost  upon  the  Carrier,  who  sat  down 
too:  and  shaded  his  face  with  his  hand  for  some  little 
time  before  proceeding. 
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"You  showed  me  last  night,"  he  said  at  length,  "my 
wife,  my  wife  that  I  love,  secretly—" 

"  And  tenderly,"  insinuated  Tackleton. 

"Conniving  at  that  manV  disguise,  and  giving  him 
opportunities  of  meeting  her  alone.  I  think  there's  no 
sight  I  wouldn't  have  rather  seen  than  that  I  think 
there's  no  man  in  the  world  I  wouldn't  have  rather  had 
to  show  it  me." 

"I  confess  to  having  had  my  suspicions  always,"  said 
Tackleton.  "And  that  has  made  me  objectionable  her© 
I  know." 

'•  But  as  you  did  show  it  me,"  pursued  the  Carrier,  not 
mindmg  him ;  "  and  as  you  saw  her ;  my  wife ;  my  wife 
that  I  love  "—his  voice,  and  eye,  and  hand,  grew  steadier 
and  firmer  as  he  repeated  these  words:  evidently  in 
puiBuance  of  a  steadfast  purpose— "as  you  saw  her  at 
this  disadvantage,  it  is  right  and  just  that  you  should 
also  see  with  my  eyes,  and  look  into  my  breast,  and 
know  wnat  my  mind  is,  upon  the  subject.  For  it's 
settled,"  said  the  Carrier,  regarding  him  attentively. 
"And  nothing  can  shake  it  now." 

Tackleton  muttered  a  few  general  words  of  assent, 
about  its  being  necessary  to  vindicate  something  or 
other;  but  he  was  overawed  by  the  manner  of  his 
compani  Plain  and  unpolished  as  it  was,  it  had  a 
something  dignified  and  noble  in  it,  which  nothing  but 
the  soul  of  generous  Honour,  dwelling  in  the  man,  could 
have  imparted. 

"  I  am  a  plain,  rough  man,"  pursued  the  Carrier,  "  with 
very  little  to  recommend  me.  I  am  not  a  r lever  man,  as 
you  very  well  know.    I  am  not  a  young  man.    I  loved 
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my  little  Dot,  beosuBe  I  had  seen  her  ^row  up,  from  a 
child,  in  her  father's  house ;  because  I  knew  how  precious 
she  was;  because  she  had  been  my  Life,  for  years  and 
years.  There's  many  men  I  can't  compare  with,  who 
never  could  have  loved  my  little  Dot  like  me,  I 
think!" 

He  paused,  and  softly  beat  the  ground  a  short  time 
with  his  foot,  before  resuming : 

"I  often  thought  that  though  I  wasn't  good  enough 
for  her,  I  should  make  her  a  kind  husband,  and  perhaps 
know  her  value  i  tter  than  another;  and  in  this  way  I 
reconciled  it  to  myself,  and  came  to  think  it  might  be 
possible  that  we  should  be  married.  And  in  the  end,  it 
came  about,  and  we  were  married." 

*'  Hah ! "  said  Tackleton,  with  &  significant  shake  of  his 
head. 

"I  had  studied  myself;  I  had  had  experience  of  m3rself; 
i  knew  how  much  I  loved  her,  and  how  happy  I  should 
be,"  pursued  the  Carrier.  "  But  I  hud  not — I  feel  it  now 
— sufficiently  considered  her." 

"To  be  sure," -said  Tackleton.  "Giddiness,  frivolity, 
fickleness,  love  of  admiration !  Not  considered !  All  left 
out  of  sight!    Hah!" 

"You  had  best  not  interrupt  mo,"  said  the  Carrier, 
with  some  sternness,  "till  you  understand  me;  and 
you're  wide  of  doing  so.  If,  yesterday,  I'd  have  struck 
that  man  down  at  a  blow,  who  dared  to  breathe  a  word 
against  her,  to-day  I'd  set  my  foot  upon  his  face,  if  he 
was  my  brother ! " 

The  Toy-merchant  gazed  at  him  in  astonishment  He 
went  on  iu  \  softer  tone : 
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"Did  I  oonaider,"  said  the  Carrier,  "that  I  took  her, 
at  her  age,  and  with  her  beauty,  from  her  young 
companions,  and  the  many  scenes  of  which  slie  was  the 
ornament,  in  which  she  was  the  brightest  little  star  that 
ever  shone,  to  shut  her  up  from  day  to  day  in  my  dull 
.  hbuse,  and  keep  my  tedious  company  ?  Did  I  consider 
how  little  suited  I  was  to  her  sprightly  humour,  and 
how  wearisome  a  plodding  man  like  me  must  be,  to  one 
of  her  quick  spirit;  did  I  consider  that  it  was  no  merit 
in  me,  or  claim  in  me,  that  I  loved  her,  when  everybody 
must,  who  knew  her  ?  Never.  I  took  advantage  of  her 
hopeful  nature  ,and  her  cheerful  disposition ;  and  I 
married  her.  I  wish  I  never  had  1  For  her  sake ;  not 
for  mine ! " 

The  Toy-merchant  gazed  at  him,  without  winking. 
Even  the  half-shut  eye  was  open  now. 

"Heaven  bless  her!"  said  the  Carrier,  "for  the 
cheerful  constancy  with  which  she  tried  to  keep  the 
knowledge  of  this  from  me !  And  Heaven  help  me,  that, 
in  my  slow  mind,  I  have  not  found  it  out  before  I  Poor 
chUd !  Poor  Dot  1  /  not  to  find  it  out,  who  have  seen 
her  eyes  fill  with  tears,  when  such  a  marriage  as  our 
own  was  spoken  of!  I,  who  have  seen  the  secret 
trembling  on  her  lips  a  hundred  times,  and  never 
suspected  it,  till  Iqat  night !  Poor  giri !  That  I  could 
ever  hope  she  would  be  fond  of  me !  That  I  could  ever 
believe  she  was ! " 

"  She  made  a  show  of  it,"  said  Tackleton.  "  She  made 
such  a  show  of  it,  that  to  tell  you  the  truth  -  was  the 
origin  of  my  misgivings." 

And  here  he  asserted  the  superiority  of  May  Fielding,, 
who  certainly  made  no  sort  of  show  of  being  fond  of  him. 
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"  She  has  tried,"  said  the  poor  Carrier,  with  greater 
emotion  than  he  had  exhibited  yet ;  "  I  only  now  begin 
to  know  how  hard  she  hai  tried,  to  be  my  dutiful  and 
lealous  wife.  How  good  she  has  been ;  how  much  she 
has  done ;  how  brave  and  strong  a  heart  she  has ;  let 
the  happiness  I  have  known  under  this  roof  bear  witnesA  I 
It  will  be  some  help  and  comfort  to  me,  when  I  am  here 
alone." 

"  Here  alone  ? "  said  Tackleton.  "  Oh  t  Then  yon  do 
mean  to  take  some  notice  of  this  ? " 

"  I  mean,"  returned  the  Carrier,  "  to  do  her  the  greatest 
kindness,  and  make  her  the  best  reparation,  in  my  power. 
I  can  release  her  from  the  daily  pain  of  an  unequal 
marriage,  and  the  struggle  to  conceal  ii  She  shall  be  as 
free  as  I  can  render  her/' 

"  Make  /t«r  reparation ! "  exclaimed  Tackleton,  twisting 
and  turning  1:  '.s  great  ears  with  his  hands.  "  There  must 
be  something  wrong  here.  You  didn't  say  that,  of 
course." 

The  Carrier  set  his  grip  upon  the  collar  of  the  Toy- 
merchant,  and  shook  him  like  a  reed. 

*'  Listen  to  me ! "  he  said.    "  And  take  care  that  you 
hear  me  right.     Listen  to  me.     Do  I  speak  plainiy  ? " 
"  Very  plainly  indeed,"  answered  Tackleton. 
"As  if  I  meant  it?" 
"  ^'ery  much  as  if  you  meant  it." 

"  I  sat  upon  that  hearth,  last  night,  all  night,"  exclaimed 
the  Carrier.  "  On  the  spot  where  she  has  often  sat  beside 
me,  with  her  sweet  face  looking  into  mine.  I  called  up 
her  whole  life,  day  by  day ;  I  had  her  dear  self,  in  its 
every  passage,  in  review  before  me.    And  upon  my  soul 
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she  is  innocent,  if  there  is  One  to  judge  the  innocent  and 
guilty ! " 

Staunch  Cricket  on  the  Hearth!     Loyal  household 
Fairies ! 

"  Passion  and  distrust  have  left  me ! "  said  the  Carrier ; 
"and  nothing  but  my  grief  remains.  In  an  unhappy, 
moment  some  old  lover,  better  suited  to  her  tastes  and 
years  than  I,  forsaken,  perhaps,  for  me,  against  her  will, 
returned.  In  an  unhappy  moment,  taken  by  surprise, 
and  wanting  time  to  think  of  what  she  did,  she  made 
herself  a  party  to  his  treachery,  by  concealing  it  Last 
night  she  saw  him,  in  the  interview  we  witnessed.  It 
was  wrong.  But  otherwise  than  this,  she  is  innocent  if 
there  is  Truth  on  earth ! " 

"  If  that  is  your  opinion—"  Tackleton  began. 

"  So,  let  her  go  I "  pursued  the  Carrier.  "  Go,  with  my 
blessing  for  the  many  happy  hours  she  has  given  me,  and 
my  forgiveness  for  any  pang  she  has  caused  me.  Let 
her  go,  and  have  the  peace  of  mind  I  wish  her !  She'll 
never  h»  ^  She'll  learn  to  like  me  better,  when  I'm 
not  a  d-  j;  i  her,  and  she  wears  the  chain  I  have 
riveted, ,  gntly.    Tliis  is  the  day  on  which  I  took 

her,  with  so  little  thought  for  her  enjoyment,  from  her 
home.  To-day  she  shall  return  to  it;  and  I  will  trouble 
her  no  more.  Her  father  and  mother  will  be  here 
to-day— we  had  made  a  little  plan  for  keeping  it 
together— and  they  shall  take  her  home.  I  can  trust 
her,  there,  or  anywhere.  She  leaves  me  without  blame, 
and  she  will  live  so  I  am  sure.  If  I  should  die— I  may 
perhaps  while  she  is  still  young,— I  have  lost  some 
courage  in  a  few  hours— she'll  find  that  I  remembered 
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her,  and  loved  her  to  the  latt !    This  k  the  end  of  what 
you  showed  me.    Now,  it's  over  I  ** 

"  Oh,  no,  John,  not  over.  Do  liot  say  it's  over  yet! 
Not  quite  yet  I  have  heard  your  noble  words.  I  could 
not  steal  away,  pretending  to  be  ignorant  of  what  has 
affected  me  with  such  deep  gratitude.  Do  not  say  it's 
over,  till  the  clock  has  struck  again  1 " 

She  had  entered  shortly  after  Tackleton;  and  had 
remained  there.  She  never  looked  at  Tackleton,  but 
fixed  her  eyes  upon  her  husband.  But  she  kept  away 
from  him,  setting  as  wide  a  space  as  possible  between 
them;  and  though  she  spoke  with  most  impassioned 
earnestness,  she  went  no  n..  irer  to  him  even  then.  How 
different  in  this,  from  her  old  self  I 

"  No  hand  can  make  the  clock  which  will  strike  Again 
for  me  the  hours  that  are  gone,"  replied  the  Carrier,  with 
a  faint  smile.  "  But  let  it  be  so,  if  you  will,  my  dear. 
It  will  strike  sooa  It's  of  little  matter  what  we  say. 
I'd  try  to  please  you  in  a  harder  case  than  that" 

"  Well ! "  muttered  Tackleton.  "  I  must  be  off,  for 
when  the  clock  strikes  again,  it'll  be  necessary  for  me  to 
be  upon  my  way  to  church.  Good  morning,  John  Peery- 
bingle.  I'm  sorry  to  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  your 
company.  Sorry  for  the  loss,  and  the  occasion  of 
it  too!" 

•*  I  have  spoken  plainly  ? "  said  the  Carrier  accom- 
panying him  to  the  door. 

"  Oh,  quite  !  " 

"  And  you'll  remember  what  i  have  said  ? " 

'•  Why,  if  you  compel  me  to  make  the  observation," 
said  Tackleton;  previously    taking  the  precaution  of 
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g«iiing  into  hii  oluuae ;  "  I  must  My  that  it  wm  oo  very 
nnexpeeted,  that  I'm  far  from  being  likely  to  forget  it" 

"  The  better  for  us  both,"  returned  the  Carrier.  "  Good- 
bye.   I  give  you  joy  I" 

"I  wish  I  could  give  it  to  go  ,'  said  Tackleton.  "  As 
I  can't;  tliank'ee.  Between  ourselves  (as  I  told  you 
before,  eh  ?)  I  don't  much  think  I  shall  have  the  less  joy 
m  my  married  life,  because  May  hasn't  been  too  officious 
about  me,  and  too  demonstrative.  Good-bye  I  Take 
care  of  yourself." 

The  Carrier  stood  looking  after  him  until  he  was 
smaller  in  the  distance  than  his  horse's  flowers  and 
favours  near  at  hand;  and  then,  with  a  deep  sigh,  went 
stroUing  like  a  restless,  broken  man,  among  some  neigh- 
bouring elms,  unwilling  to  return  until  the  clock  was  on 
the  eve  of  striking. 

His  little  wife,  being  left  alone,  sobbed  plteously;  but 
often  dried  her  ey<»  and  checked  herself,  to  say  how 
good  he  was,  how  excellent  he  was  I  and  once  or  twice 
she  laughed ;  so  hearti]  triumphantiy,  and  incoherently 
(stiU  crying  all  the  ti..   ,.  that  Tilly  was  quite  horrified 

"  Ow  if  you  please  don't !  "  said  Tilly.  "  It's  enough 
to  dead  and  bury  the  Baby,  so  it  is  if  you  please." 

m;,i  ^*?  ^^^  ^"**^  ^*™  sometimes,  to  see  his  father, 
Tilly,"  inquired  her  mistress;  drying  her  eyes ;  "when  I 
can't  live  here,  and  have  gone  to  my  old  home  ? " 

"  Ow  if  you  please  don't ! '  cried  Tilly,  throwing  back 
her  head,  and  bursting  into  a  howl;  sha  looked  at  the 
moment  uncommonly  like  Boxer;  "Ow  if  you  please 
don't  1     Ow,  what  has  everybody  gone  and  been  and 
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done    with    everybody,  nuking    everybody    else    eo 
wretched  I     Ow-w-w-w  I " 

The  Bofi-heftrted  Slowboy  trailed  off  ftt  thie  junotare, 
into  raoh  »  deplorable  howl,  the  more  tremendptis  from 
its  long  rappreenon,  that  she  must  infallibly  have 
awakened  the  Baby,  and  frightened  him  into  wmiething 
Beriona  (probably  oonvnlsiona),  if  her  eyes  had  not 
enoounterod  Caleb  Plnmmer,  leading  in  his  daughter. 
This  spectacle  restoring  her  to  a  sense  of  the  proprieties, 
she  stood  for  some  few  moments  silent,  with  her  mouth 
wide  open ;  and  then,  posting  off  to  the  bed  on  which  the 
Baby  lay  asleep,  danced  in  a  weird,  Saint  Vitus  manner 
on  the  floor,  and  at  the  same  time  rummaged  with  her 
face  and  head  among  the  bedclothes,  apparently  deriving 
much  relief  from  those  extraordinary  operations. 

"  Mary ! "  said  Bertha.    "  Not  at  the  marriage ! " 

**  I  told  her  you  would  not  be  there,  mum,"  whispered 
Caleb.  "  I  heard  as  much  last  night  But  bless  you," 
said  the  little  man,  taking  her  tenderly  by  both  hands, 
/  don't  care  for  what  they  say ;  /  don't  believe  them. 
There  an't  much  of  me,  but  that  little  should  be  torn  to 
pieces  sooner  than  I'd  trust  a  word  against  you ! " 

He  put  his  arms  about  her  neck  and  hugged  her,  as  a 
child  might  have  hugged  one  of  his  dolla 

"Bertha  couldn't  stay  at  home  this  morning,"  said 
Caleb.  "  She  was  afraid,  "^  \ow,  to  hear  the  Bells  ring : 
and  couldn't  trust  herself  to  be  so  near  them  on  their 
wedding-day.  So  we  started  in  good  time,  and  came 
here.  I  have  been  thinki:  g  of  what  I  have  done,"  said 
Caleb,  after  a  moment's  pause;  "I  have  been  blaming 
myself  till  I  hardly  knew  what  to  do  or  where  to  turn, 
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for  the  diaireM  of  mind  I  lutve  eftoaed  her;  and  I've 
come  to  Um  condtuion  that  I'd  better,  if  you  il  stay  with 
me,  mum,  the  while,  tell  her  the  truth.  Youll  itay  with 
me  the  while  ? "  he  inquired,  trembling  from  head  to  foot 
*•  I  don't  know  what  effect  it  may  have  upon  her;  I  don't 
know  what  alie'U  think  of  me ;  I  don't  kno\.  that  ehell 
ever  care  for  her  poor  father  afterwards.  But  it's  best 
for  her  that  she  fihould  be  undeceived ;  and  I  must  bear 
the  consequences  as  I  deserve ! " 

"Mary,"  said  Bertha,  "where  is  your  handl  Ah  I 
Here  it  is;  here  it  is!"  pressing  it  to  her  lips,  with  a 
■mile,  and  drawing  it  through  iier  arm.  "  I  heard  them 
•peaking  softly  among  themselves,  last  night,  of  some 
Uame  against  ycu.    They  were  wrong." 

The  Carrier's  wife  was  silent    Caleb  answered  for  her. 

"They  were  wrong,"  he  said. 

•  I  knew  it ! "  cried  Bertha,  proudly.  "  I  told  them  sa 
I  scorned  to  hear  a  word  I  Blame  her  with  justice,"  she 
pressed  the  hand  between  her  own,  and  the  soft  cherk 
against  her  face.    "  No  I    I  am  not  so  Blind  as  that." 

Her  father  went  on  one  side  of  her,  while  Dot  i«imain>.v» 
upon  the  other :  holding  her  hand. 

"  I  know  you  all,"  said  Bertha,  "  bett  i  than  yo  i  think. 
But  none  so  well  as  her.  Not  even  y^s..,  father.  There 
is  nothing  half  so  real  and  so  true  about  me,  as  she  i& 
If  I  could  be  restored  to  sight  this  instant,  and  not  a 
word  were  spoken,  I  could  choose  her  from  a  crowd  [ 
My  sister!" 

"  Bertha,  my  dear ! "  said  Caleb,  "  I  have  something  on 
my  mind  I  want  to  tell  you,  while  we  three  are  alone. 
Hear  me  kindly  I  I  have  a  confession  to  make  to  you, 
my  Darling." 
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«  A  otmfeaBion,  father  ? " 

"  I  have  wondered  from  the  Tknih  and  lost  myself,  my 
^ild,"  said  Caleb,  with  a  pitiable  expression  in  his 
bewildered  face.  "I  have  wandered  from  the  Truth, 
intending  to  be  kind  to  you;  and  have  been  cruel." 

She  turned  her  wondernstricken  face  towards  him,  and 
repeated,"  Cruel  1" 

"  He  accuses  himself  too  strongly,  Bertha,"  said  Dot 
"You'll  say  so,  presently.  You'll  be  the  first  to  tell 
him  so." 

"He  cruel  to  mei"  cried  Bertha,  with  a  smile  of 
incredulity. 

"Not  meaning  it,  my  child,"  said  Caleb.  "  But  I  have 
been ;  though  I  never  suspected  it,  till  yesterday.  My 
dear  Blind  Daughter,  hear  me  and  forgive  me!  The 
world  you  live  in,  heart  of  mine,  doesn't  exist  as  I  have 
represented  it.  The  eyes  you  have  trusted  in,  have  been 
false  to  you." 

She  turned  her  wonderwstricken  face  towards  him 
still ;  but  drew  back,  and  clung  closer  to  her  friend. 

"Your  road  in  life  was  rough,  my  poor  one,"  said 
Caleb,  "and  I  meant  to  smooth  it  for  you.  I  have 
altered  objects,  changed  the  characters  of  people, 
invented  many  things  that  never  have  been,  to  make  you 
happier.  I  have  had  concealments  from  you,  put 
deceptions  on  you,  God  forgive  me !  and  surrounded  you 
with  fancies." 

"  But  living  people  are  not  fancies  ? "  she  said  hurriedly, 
and  turning  very  pale,  and  still  retiring  from  him. 
"You  can't  change  them." 
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"I  have  done  ao,  Bertha,"  pleaded  Caleb.  "There  is 
one  person  that  you  know,  my  Dove—" 

"  Oh,  father !  why  do  you  say,  I  know  ? "  she  answered, 
m  a  tone  of  keen  reproach.  "What  and  whom  do 
/  know!  I  who  have  no  leader  1  I  so  miserably 
blind  I" 

In  the  anguirfi  of  her  heart,  she  stretched  out  her 
hands,  as  if  she  were  groping  her  way;  then  spread 
them,  in  a  manner  most  forlorn  and  sad,  upon  her  face. 

"The  marriage  that  takes  place  to-day,"  said  Caleb, 
"is  with  a  stem,  sordid,  grinding  man.  A  hard  master 
to  you  and  me,  my  dear,  for  many  years.  Ugly  in  his 
kioks,  and  in  his  nature.  Cold  and  callous  always. 
Unlike  what  I  have  painted  him  to  you  in  everything, 
my  child.    In  everything." 

"  Oh,  why,"  cried  the  Blind  Giri,  tortured,  as  it  seemed 
almost  beyond  endurance,  "why  did  you  ever  do  this  I 
Why  did  you  ever  fill  my  heart  so  full,  and  then  come 
m  like  Death,  and  tear  away  the  objects  of  my  love! 
Oh,  Heaven,  how  blind  I  am  !    How  helpless  and  alone  I " 

Her  afflicted  father  hung  his  head,  and  offered  no 
reply  but  in  his  penitence  and  sorrow. 

She  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  this  passion  of 
regret,  when  the  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  unheard  by  all 
but  her,  began  to  chirp.  Not  merrily,  but  in  a  low.  faint, 
sorrowing  way.  It  was  so  mournful,  that  her  tears  began 
to  flow ;  and  when  the  Presence  which  had  been  beside 
the  Carrier  all  night,  appeared  behind  her,  pointing  to 
her  father,  they  fell  down  like  rain. 

She  heard  the  Cricket-voice  more  plainly  soon ;  and 
was  conscious,  through  her  blmdness,  of  the  Presence 
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hovering  about  her  father.    "  Mary"  teid  the  Blind  Girl, 
"tell  me  what  my  home  is.    What  it  truly  is." 

"It  is  a  poor  place,  Bertha;  very  poor  and  bare 
indeed.  The  house  will  scarcely  keep  out  wind  and  rain 
another  winter.  It  is  as  roughly  shielded  from  the 
weather,  Bertha,"  Dot  continued  in  a  low,  clear  voice, 
"as  your  poor  father  in  his  sackcloth  coat" 

The  Blind  Qirl,  greatly  agitated,  rose,  and  led  the 
Carrier's  little  wife  aside. 

"  Those  presents  that  I  took  such  care  of,  that  came 
almost  at  my  wish,  and  were  so  dearly  welcome  to  me," 
she  said,  trembling ;  "  where  did  they  come  from  ?  Did 
you  send  them  ? " 

"Na" 

"Who  then?" 

Dot  saw  she  knew,  already;  and  was  silent  The 
Blind  Girl  spread  her  hands  before  her  face  again.  But 
in  quite  another  manner  now. 

"Dear  Mary,  a  moment  One  moment!  More  this 
way.  Speak  softly  to  me.  You  are  true,  I  know. 
You'd  not  deceive  me  now ;   would  you  ? " 

"  No,  Bertha,  indeed  ! " 

"  No,  I  am  sure  you  would  not  You  have  too  much 
pity  for  me.  Mary,  look  across  the  room  to  where  we 
were  just  now ;  to  where  my  father  is — my  father,  so 
compassionate  and  loving  to  me — and  tell  me  what 
you  see."    . 

"  I  see,"  said  Dot,  who  understood  her  well ;  "  an  old 
man  sitting  in  a  chair,  and  leaning  sorrowfully  on  the 
back,  with  his  face  resting  on  his  hand.  As  if  his  child 
should  comfort  him,  Bertha" 
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•'Tea, yea     She  will    Goon." 

"  He  is  an  old  man,  worn  with  care  and  work.  He 
is  a  spare,  dejected,  thoughtful,  grey-haired  man,  I  see 
him  now,  despondent  and  bowed  down,  and  striving 
against  nothing.  But,  Bertha,  I  have  seen  him  many 
times  before ;  and  striving  hard  in  many  ways  for  one 
great  sacred  object.  And  I  honour  his  grey  head,  and 
bless  himl" 

The  Blind  Girl  broke  away  from  her;  and  throwing 
herself  upon  her  knees  before  him,  took  the  grey  head 
to  her  bre€ist 

"  It  is  my  sight  restored.  It  is  my  sight ! "  she  cried. 
"  I  have  been  blind,  and  now  my  eyes  are  open. .  I  never 
knew  him!  To  think  I  might  have  died,  and  never 
truly  seen  the  father,  who  has  been  so  loving  to  me ! " 

There  were  no  words  for  Caleb's  emotion. 

"  There  is  not  a  gallant  figure  on  this  earth,"  exclaimed 
the  Blind  Girl,  holding  him  in  her  embrace,  "  that  I 
would  love  so  dearly,  and  would  cherish  so  devotedly, 
as  this  !  The  greyer,  and  more  worn,  the  dearer,  father ! 
Never  let  them  say  I  am  blind  again.  There's  not  a 
furroyr  in  his  face,  there's  not  a  hair  upon  his  head, 
that  shall  be  forgotten  in  my  prayers  and  thanks  to 
Heaven ! " 

Caleb  managed  to  articulate  "  My  Bertha  !  " 
"  And  in  my  Blindness,  I  believed  him,"  said  the  girl, 
caressing  him  with  tears  of  exquisite  affection,  "  to  be  so 
different !     And  having  him  beside  me,  day  by  day,  so 
mindful  of  me  always,  never  dreamed  of  this ! " 

"The  fresh  smart  father  in  the  blue  coat.  Bertha," 
said  poor  Caleb.    "  He's  gone  I " 
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''Nothing  is  gone"  she  answered.  "Dearest  father, 
noi  Everything  is  here— in  you.  The  father  tliat  I 
loved  so  well ;  the  father  that  I  never  loved  enough,  and 
never  knew;  the  Benefactor  whom  I  firs^/  began  to 
reverence  and  love,  because  he  had  such  sympathy  iar . 
me;  All  are  here  in  you.  Nothing  is  dead  to  me.  The 
Soul  of  all  that  was  most  dear  to  me  is  here — here,  with 
the  worn  face,  and  the  grey  head.  And  I  am  NOT  blind, 
father,  any  longer ! " 

Dot's  whole  attention  had  been  concentrated,  during 
this  discourse,  upon  the  father  and  daughter ;  but  look- 
ing, now,  towards  the  little  Haymaker  in  the  Moorish 
mradow,  she  saw  that  the  clock  was  within  a  few  minutes 
of  striking;  and  fell,  immediately,  into  a  nervous  and 
excited  state. 
«* Father,"  said  Bertha,  hesitating.    "Mary." 
*  Yes,  my  dear,"  returned  Caleb.    "  Here  she  ia" 
**  There  is  no  change  in  her.    You  never  told  me  any- 
thing of  her  that  was  not  true  ? " 

**  I  should  have  done  it,  my  dear,  I  am  afraid,"  returned 
Caleb,  **  if  I  could  have  made  her  better  than  she  was. 
But  I  must  have  chauged  her  for  the  worse,  if  I  had 
changed  her  at  all.    Nothing  could  improve  her,  Bertha." 

Confident  as  the  Blind  Qirl  had  been  when  she  asked 
the  question,  her  delight  and  pride  in  the  reply  and  hw 
renewed  embrace  of  Dot,  were  charming  to  behold. 

. "  More  changes  than  you  think  for,  may  happen 
though,  my  dear,"  said  Dot  "  Changes  for  the  better, 
I  mean;  changes  for  great  joy  to  some  of  us.  You 
mustn't  let  them  startle  you  too  much,  if  any  such 
should  ever  happen,  and  affect  you  ?    Are  those  wheels 
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upon  the  road?     You've  a  quick  ear,  Bertha.     Are 
they  wheels?" 

"  Yes.    Coming  very  fast." 

"I— I— I  know  you  have  a  quick  ear,"  said  Dot, 
placing  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  and  evidently  talking 
on,  as  fast  as  she  could,  to  hide  its  palpitating  state, 
**  because  I  have  noticed  it  often,  and  because  you  were 
so  quick  to  find  out  that. strange  step  last  night  Though 
why  you  should  have  said,  as  I  very  well  recollect  you 
did  say.  Bertha,  'Whose  step  is  that?'  and  why  you 
should  have  taken  any  greater  observation  of  it  than  of 
any  other  step,  I  don't  know.  Though  as  I  said  just 
now,  there  are  great  changes  in  the  world:  great 
changes :  and  we  can't  do  better  than  prepare  ourselves 
to  be  surprised  at  hardly  anything." 

Caleb  wondered  what  this  meant ;  perceiving  that  she 
spoke  to  him,  no  lees  than  to  his  daughter.  He  saw  her, 
with  astonishment,  so  fluttered  and  distressed  that  she 
could  scarcely  breathe ;  and  holding  to  a  chair,  to  save 
herself  from  falling. 

"They  are  wheels  indeed  1"  she  panted.  "Coming 
nearer!  Nearer!  Very  close!  And  now  you  hear 
them  stopping  at  the  garden-gate !  And  now  you  hear 
a  step  outside  the  door — the  same  step.  Bertha,  is  it 
not ! — and  now ! " — 

She  uttered  a  wild  cry  of  uncontrollable  delight ;  and 
running  up  to  Caleb  put  her  hands  upon  his  eyes,  as  a 
young  man  rushed  into  the  room,  and  flinging  away  his 
hat  into  the  air,  came  sweeping  down  upon  them. 

"Is  it  over?  "cried  Dot 
••Yes!" 
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•   "  Httppily  over  ? "  \ 

"YesI" 

"Do  you  recollect  the  voice,  dear  Caleb?  Did  70a 
ever  hear  the  like  o!  it  before  ? "  cried  Dot 

"If  my  boy  in  the  Golden    South    Americas 
dive"— aaid  Caleb,  trembling. 

•'  He  is  alive !"  shrieked  Dot,  removing  her  hands  from 
his  eyes,  and  clapping  them  in  ecstasy ;  "  look  at  him  I 
See  where  he  stands  before  you,  healthy  and  strong  I 
Your  own  dear  son!  Your  own  dear  living,  loving 
brother,  Bertha  I" 

All  honour  to  the  little  creature  for  her  transports! 
All  honour  to  her  tears  and  laughter,  when  tlie  thrae 
were  locked  in  one  another's  arms  1  All  honour  to  the 
heartiness  vrith  which  she  met  the  sunburnt  sailor- 
fellow,  with  his  dark  streaming  hair,  half  way,  and 
never  turned  her  rosy  little  mouth  aside,  but  suffered  him 
to  kiss  it,  freely,  and  to  press  her  to  his  bounding  heart ! 

And  honour  to  the  Cuckoo  too — why  not!— for 
bursting  out  of  the  trap-door  in  the  Moorish  Palace 
like  a  housebreaker,  and  hiccoughing  twelve  times  on 
the  assembled  company,  as  if  he  had  got  drunk  for  joy ! 

The  Carrier,  entering,  started  back:  and  well  he 
might,  to  find  himselt  it?  such  good  company. 

"Look,  John!"  said  Caleb,  exultingly,  "look  here! 
My  own  boy  from  the  Golden  South  Americas !  My 
own  son!  Him  that  you  fitted  out,  and  sent  away 
yourself ;  him  that  you  were  always  such  a  friend  to ! " 

The  Carrier  advanced  to  seize  him  by  the  hand ;  but 
recoiling,  as  some  feature  in  his  face  awakened  a 
remembrance  of  the  Deaf  Man  in  the  Cart,  said:     , 
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"Edward  I    Was  it  you?" 

oNow  ieU  him  all!"  cried  Dot  "TeU  him  aU. 
Edward;  and  don't  spare  me,  for  nothing  shall  make 
me  spare  myself  in  his  eyes,  ever  again." 

"  I  was  the  man,"  said  Edward. 

"And  could  you  steal,  disguised,  into  the  house  of 
your  old  friend  ? "  rejoined  the  Carrier.  "  There  was  a 
fraak  boy  once — ^how  many  years  is  it,  Caleb,  since 
we  heard  that  he  was  dead,  and  had  it  proved,  we 
thought? — who  never  would  have  done  that" 

"  There  was  a  generous  friend  of  mine,  once :  more  a 
father  to  me  than  a  friend : "  said  Edward,  "  who  never 
would  have  judged  me,  or  any  other  man,  unheard.  Ton 
were  he.    So  I  am  certain  you  will  hear  me  now." 

The  Carrier,  with  a  troubled  glance  at  Dot  who  still 
kept  far  away  from  him,  replied  "  Well  I  that's  but  fair. 
I  will" 

"  Tou  must  know  that  when  I  left  here,  a  boy,"  sud 
Edward,  "I  was  in  love,  and  my  love  was  returned. 
She  was  a  very  young  girl,  who  perhaps  (you  may  tell 
me)  didn't  know  her  own  miud.  But  I  knew  mine; 
and  I  had  a  passion  for  her." 

"You  hadl"  exclaimed  the  Carrier.    "You!" 

"Indeed  I  iiad,"  returned  the  other.  "And  she 
returned  it  I  have  ever  since  believed  she  did;  and 
now  I  am  sure  she  did." 

"  Heaven  help  me ! "  said  the  Carrier.  "  This  is  worse 
than  all" 

"  Constant  to  her,"  said  Edward,  "  and  returning,  full 
of  hope,  after  many  hardships  and  perils,  to  redeem  my 
part  of  our  old  contract  I  heard,  twenty  miles  away, 
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that  ahe  waa  falae  to  me;  that  she  had  forgotten  me; 
and  had  bestowed  herself  upon  another  and  a  richer 
man.  I  had  no  mind  to  reproach  her ;  but  I  wished  to 
see  her,  and  to  prove  beyond  dispute  that  this  was  true. 
I  hoped  she  might  have  been  forced  into  it,  against  her 
own  desire  and  recollection.  It  would  be  small  comfort, 
but  it  would  be  some,  I  thought :  and  on  I  came.  That 
I  might  have  the  truth,  the  real  truth,  observing  f reeljr 
tor  myself,  and  judging  for  myself,  without  obstmcUcm 
on  the  one  hand,  or  presenting  my  owA  influoiuse  (if  I 
had  any)  before  her,  oh  the  other,  I  dressed  myself 
unlike  myeeit — ^you  know  how;  and  waited  on  the 
road — ^you  know  where.  Tou  had  no  suspicion  of  me ; 
neither  had — had  slie,"  pointing  to  Dot,  "until  I 
whispered  in  her  ear  at  that  fireside,  and  she  so  nearly 
betrayed  me." 

"  But  when  she  knew  that  Edward  was  alive,  and  had 
come  back,"  sobbed  Dot,  now  speaking  for  herself,  as  she 
had  burned  to  do,  all  through  this  narrative ;  "  uid  when 
she  knew  his  purpose,  she  advised  him  by  all  means  to 
keep  his  secret  close;  for  his  old  friend  John  Peerybingle 
was  much  too  open  in  his  nature,  and  too  clumsy  in  all 
artifice — being  a  clumsy  man  in  general,"  said  Dot,  half 
laughing  and  half  crying— "to  keep  it  for  him.  And 
when  she — that's  me,  John,"  sobbed  the  little  woman — 
."told  him  aSl,  and  how  his  sweetheart  had  believed  him 
to  be  dead ;  and  how  she  had  at  last  been  over-persuaded 
by  her  mother  into  a  marriage  which  the  silly,  dear  old 
thing  called  advantageous;  and  when  she — that's  me 
again,  John — told  him  they  were  not  yet  nuurried 
(though  dose  upon  it),  and  that  it  would.be  nothing 
but  a  sacrifice  if  it  went  on,  for  there  was  no  love  on 
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b«r  Bide;  and  what  he  went  nearly  mad  wiih  joy  to 
hear  it;  then  she — iliat'a  me  again — said  she  would  go 
between  them,  as  the  had  often  done  before  in  old  times, 
John,  and  would  sound  his  sweetheart  and  be  sure  tiukt 
what  she — me  again,  John — said  and  thought  was  right. 
And  it  WAS  right,  John  I  And  they  were  brought 
together,  John  1  And  they  were  married,  John,  an  hour 
ago  I  And  here's  the  bride)  And  Qruif  and  Tackletcm 
may  die  a  bachelor  I  And  I'm  a  happy  little  woman, 
May,  Qod  bless  youT' 

She  was  an  irresistible  little  woman,  if  that  be 
anything  to  the  purpose;  and  never  so  completely 
irresistible  as  in  her  present  transports.  There  D':ver 
were  congratulations  so  endearing  and  delicious,  as  those 
she  lavished  on. herself  and  on  the  Bride. 

Amid  the  tumult  of  emotions  in  his  breast,  the  honest 
Carrier  had  stood,  confounded.  Flying,  now,  towards 
her,  Dot  stretched  out  her  hand  to  stop  him,  and 
retreated  as  before. 

"  No,  John,  no  1  Hear  all  1  Don't  love  me  any  more, 
John,  till  you've  heard  every  word  I  have  to  say.  It 
was  wrong  to  have  a  secret  from  you,  John.  I'm  very 
sorry.  I  didn't  think  it  any  harm,  till  I  came  and  sat 
down  by  you  on  the  little  stool  last  night ;  but  whon  I 
knew  by  what  was  written  in  your  face,  that  you  had 
seen  me  walking  in  the  gallery  with  Edward,  and  knew 
what  you  thought ;  I  felt  how  giddy  and  how  wrong  it 
was.  But,  oh,  dear  John,  how  could  you,  could  you, 
think  so!" 

lattk  woman,  how  she  sobbed  again  1  John  Peeiy- 
bingle  would  have  caught  her  in  his  arm&  But  no; 
she  wouldn't  let  him. 
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>  John!    Not  for  a  long 
■ad    about   this    intended 


"  Don't  lore  me  yet,  pl( 
time  yet  I  When  I  was 
marriage,  dear,  it  was  beoanae  I  remembered  May  and 
Edward  sneli  young  lovers;  and  knew  that  her  heart 
waa  far  avray  from  Tackleton.  Tou  believe  that,  now. 
Don'tyou,  J^an?" 

Jdin  was  going  to  make  another  rush  at  thii  appeal ; 
bat  she  stopped  him  again. 

"No;  keep  there,  please,  John!  When  I  laugh  at 
you,  as  I  sometimes  do,  John ;  and  call  you  clumsy,  and 
a  dear  old  goose,  and  names  of  that  sort,  it'b  because  I 
love  you,  John,  so  well ;  and  take  such  pleasure  in  your 
ways ;  and  wouldn't  see  you  altered  in  the  least  respect 
to  have  you  made  a  King  to-morrow." 

"Hooroar!"  said  Caleb  with  unusual  vigour.  "My 
opinion  I 

"  And  when  I  speak  of  people  being  middle-aged,  and 
steady,  John,  &.  d  pretend  that  we  are  a  humdrum 
couple,  going  on  in  a  jog-trot  sort  of  way,  it's  only 
because  I'm  such  a  silly  little  thing,  John,  that  I  like, 
sometimes,  to  act  a  kind  of  Play  with  Baby,  and  all 
that :  and  make  believe." 

She  saw  that  he  was  coming ;  and  stopped  him  again. 
But  she  was  very  nearly  too  late. 

"  No,  don't  love  me  for  another  minute  or  two,  if  you 
please,  John!  What  I  want  most  to  tell  you,  I  have 
kept  to  t'  '.ast.  My  dear,  good  generous  John ;  when 
we  were  talKing  the  other  night  about  the  Cricket,  I 
had  it  on  my  lips  to  say,  that  at  first  I  did  not  love  you 
quite  so  dearly  as  I  do  now;  that  when  I  first  came 
home  here,  I  was  half  afraid  I  mightn't  learn  to  love 
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joa  erery  bit  as  well  m  I  hoped  «id  pnyed  I  might—' 
being  so  very  yoang,  John.  Bat,  dew  John,  every  day 
Mid  hour,  I  loved  yoa  more  and  more.  And  if  I  ooald 
have  loved  yoa  better  than  I  do,  the  noble  words  I  heard 
yoa  say  this  morning,  would  have  made  me.  Bat  I 
ean't  All  the  affection  that  I  had  '*"  was  a  great  de'U, 
John)  I  gave  you,  as  yoa  well  deserve,  long,  long  ago, 
and  I  nave  no  more  loft  to  give.  Now,  my  dear 
hosband,  take  me  to  your  heart  again  I  That's  my 
home,  John;  and  never,  never  think  of  sending  me  to 
any  other  I "        . 

Ton  never  will  derive  so  maeh  delight  from  seeing  a 
glorioos  littlf  woman  in  the  armfi  of  a  third  party,  as 
yoa  woold  have  felt  if  you  had  seen  Dot  ran  into 
the  Carrier's  embkuce.  It  was  the  most  complete, 
onmitigated,  soul-fraught  little  piece  of  earnestness  that 
ever  you  beheld  in  all  your  days.  * 

Ton  may  be  sure  the  Carrier  was  in  a  state  of  perfect 
rapture;  and  you  may  be  sure  Dot  was  likewise;  and 
you  may  be  sure  they  all  were,  inclusive  of  Miss 
Slowboy,  who  cried  copiously  for  joy,  and,  wishing  to 
include  her  young  charge  in  the  general  interchange  of 
congratulations,  handed  round  the  Baby  to  everybody  in 
succession,  as  if  it  were  something  to  drink. 

But  now  the  sound  of  wheels  was  heard  again  outside 
the  door;  and  somebody  exclaimed  that  Gruff  and 
Tackleton  was  coming  back.  Speedily  that  worthy 
gentleman  appeared,  looking  warm  and  flustered. 

•'Why,  what  the  Devil's  this,  John  Peerybinglel** 
said  Tackleton.  "There's  some  mistake.  I  appointed 
Mrs.  Tackleton  to  meet  me  at  the  church ;  and  I'll  swear 
I  passed  her  on  the  road,  on  her  way  here.    Oh  I  hare 


lot 

iIm  ia !  I  btg  yoar  pardoii,  ■ir;  I  hftren't  Um  p\mmn 
of  knowing  you;  but  if  yon  eui  do  mo  Um  favoor  to 
9p§n  this  yooBg  lady,  ah»  htm  r»fchor  »  pMrUeolAr 
•ngageiueDt  thia  morning.* 

**Bat  I  ean't  apare  her/'  returned  Sdward.  **!  eooldiil 
fhinkofit* 

"What  do  yon  mean,  yoQTagabondf  aald'Taekletoa 

**!  mefcn.  that  m  I  ean  make  allowance  for  yonf  bebig 
imced,"  returned  the  other,  with  a  smile,  **!  am  aa  deaf 
to  harsh  diaoooiae  this  morning,  aa  I  waa  to  all  disoonrsa 
last  night " 

The  look  that  Tackleton  beatowed  upon  him,  and  the 
■tart  he  gave  t  ^ 

**!  »m  sorry,  sir,"  said  Edward,  hdding  oat  May's  lefl 
hand,  and  especially  the  third  finger;  "that  the  young 
lady  can't  accompany  yon  to  church;  but  as  she  has 
been  there  once,  this  morning,  perhaps  you'll  excuse  her." 

Tackleton  looked  hard  at  the  third  finger;  and  took  a 
little  piece  of  silver  paper,  apparency  containing  a  ring, 
from  bis  waistcoat  pocket 

•'  Miss  Slowboy,"  said  Tackleton.  "  Will  you  have  the 
kindness  to  throw  that  in  the  fire  ?    Thank'ee." 

"  It  was  a  previous  engagement :  quite  an  old  engage- 
ment, that  prevented  my  wife  from  keeping  her 
appointment  with  you,  I  assure  you,"  said  Edward. 

"Mr.  Tackleton  will  do" me  the  justice  to  acknowledge 
that  I  revealed  it  to  him  faithfully ;  and  that  I  told  him, 
many  timeti,  I  never  could  forget  it,"  said  7fa/,  blushing. 

"Oh,  certainly!"  said  Tackleton.  "Oh,  to  be  sure. 
Oh,  it's  all  right  It's  quite  correct  Mrs.  Edwerd 
Plummer,  I  infer  ? " 
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"Thfti't  the  name/'  retained  the  bridegrtKnn. 

**  \h,  I  diottldnt  have  known  yoa,  eir /'  laid  TMskleton: 
nroUniiing  hb  face  narrowly,  and  making  a  tow  bow. 
**  I  ghre  you  joy,  sir  1 " 

•"Thank'eeL" 

**  Mth.  Peerybingle,'*  aaid  Taekleton,  turning  eoddenly 
to  whnre  she  itood  with  her  husband;  **!  am  MOrry. 
Ton  haven't  d(me  me  a  very  great  kindness,  but,  upon 
my  life  I  am  sorry.  You  are  better  than  I  thought  yon. 
Jdm  Peerybingle,  I  am  sorry.  Tou  understand  me; 
that's  enough.  It's  quite  oorrect,  ladies  'and  gentlemen 
all,  and  perfeeUy  satirfacibry.    Good  Morning  I " 

With  tiiese  words  he  carried  it  off,  and  carried  himself 
off  too:  merely  stopping  at  the  door,  to  take  the  flowers 
anH  favours  from  his  horse's  head,  and  to  kick  that 
animal  <moe  in  the  ribs,  as  a  means  of  informing  him 
that  there  was  a  screw  loose  in  his  arrangeiAients. 

Of  course  it  became  a  serious  duty  now,  to  make  such 
a  day  of  it,  as  should  mark  these  events  for  a  high  Feast 
and  FtoUval  in  the  Peerybingle  Calendar  for  evermore. 
^  x)rdingly.  Dot  went  to  work  to  produce  such  ac 
entertainment,  as  should  reflect  undying  honour  on  the 
house  and  every  one  concerned;  and  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  slie  was  up  to  her  dimpled  elbows  in  flour, 
and  whitening  the  Cfurier's  coat,  ever^*  time  he  came 
near  her,  by  stoppin^r  him  to  give  him  a  kiss.  That 
good  fellow  washed  the  greens,  and  peeled  the  turnips, 
and  broke  the  plates,  and  upset  iron  pots  full  of  cold 
water  on  the  fire,  and  made  himself  useful  in  all  sorts  of 
ways :  while  a  couple  of  professicmol  assistants,  hastily 
called  in  from  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  on  a 
point  of  life  or  death,  ran  against  each  other  in  all 
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flie  doorways  and  round  all  the  oomere;  and  eveiy- 
body  tumbled  over  Tilly  Slowboy  and  the  Baby, 
eveiywhere.  Tilly  never  came  out  in  such  force  before! 
Her  ubiquity  was  the  theme  of  general  admiration. 
She  was  a  stumbling-block  in  the  passage  at  five-and- 
twenty  minutes  past  two;  a  man-trap  in  the  kitchen 
at  half-past  two  precisely;  and  a  pitfall  in  the  garret 
at  five-and-twenty  minutes  to  three.  The  Baby's  head 
was,  as  it  were,  a  test  and  touchstone  for  every 
description  of  matter,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral. 
Nothing  was  in  use  that  day  that  didn't  come,  at  some 
time  or  other,  into  close  acquaintance  with  ii 

Then,  there  was  a  great  Expedition  set  on  foot  to  go 
and  find  out  Mrs.  Fielding;  and  to  be  dismally  penitent 
to  that  excellent  gentlewoman;  and  to  bring  her  back, 
by  force  if  needful,  to  be  happy  and  forgiving.  And 
when  the  Expedition  first  discovered  her,  she  would 
listen  to  no  terms  at  all,  but  said,  an  unspeakable 
number  of  times,  that  ever  she  should  have  lived  to 
see  the  day  I  and  couldn't  be  got  to  say  ahvthing  else, 
except  "Now  carry  me  to  the  grave;"  which  seemed 
absurd  on  account  of  her  not  being  dead,  or  anything 
at  all  hke  it  After  a  time,  she  lapsed  into  a  state  of 
dreadful  calmness,  and  observed,  that  when  that  un- 
fortunate  train  of  circumstances  had  occurred  in  the 
Indigo  Trade,  she  had  foreseen  that  she  would  be 
exposed,  during  her  whole  life,  to  every  species  of 
insult  and  contumely;  and  that  she  was  glad  to  find 
It  was  the  case;  and  begged  they  wouldn't  trouble 
themselves  about  her.—for  what  was  she?  oh.  dear!  a 
nobody  !_but  would  forget  that  such  a  being  lived,  and 
would  take  their  course  in  life  without  her.     From  this 
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latterly  sarcastic  mood,  she  passed  into  an  angry  one.  in 
which  she  gave  vent  to  the  remarkable  expression  that 
the  worm  would  turn  if  trodden  on ;  and  after  that,  she 
yielded  to  a  soft  regret,  and  said,  if  they  had  only  given 
her  their  confidence,  what  might  she  not  have  had  it 
in  her  power  to  suggest!  Taking  advantage  of  this 
msis  m  her  feelings,  the  Expedition  embraced  her:  and 
she  very  soon  had  her  gloves  on,  an-i  was  on  her  way  to 
Jota  Peerybingle's  in  a  state  of  unimpeachable  gentility  • 
with  a  paper  parcel  at  her  side  containing  a  cap  of  state 
almost  as  tall,  and  quite  as  stiff,  as  a  mitre. 

l^en,  there  were  Dot's  father  and  mother  to  come,  in 
another  httle  chaise;  and  they  were  behind  their  time: 
and  fears  were  entertained ;  and  there  was  much  looking 
out  for  them  down  the  road ;  and  Mrs.  Fielding  alwkys 
would  look  in  the  wrong  and  morally  impossible 
direchon;  and  being  apprised  thereof,  hoped  she  might 
take  the  hberty  of  looking  where  she  pleaded.  At  last 
they  came,  a  chubby  little  couple,  jogging  along  in  a 
^ug  and  comfortable  little  way  that  quite  belonged  to 
the  Dot  family;  and  Dot  and  her  mother,  side  by  side, 
were  wonderful  to  see.    They  were  so  like  each  other. 

Then.  Dot's  mother  had  to  renew  her  acquaintance 
with  Mays  mother;  and  May's  mother  always  stood  on 
her  gei  lity;  and  Dot's  mother  never  stood  on  anything 
but  her  ajjtive  little  feet.  And  Old  Dot;  so  to  call  Dot'! 
father.  I  forgot  it  wasn't  his  right  name,  but  never  mind: 
took  liberties,  and  shook  hands  at  first  sight,  and  seemed 
to  think  a  cap  but  so  much  starch  and  muslin,  and  didn't 
defer  himself  at  all  to  the  Indigo  Trade,  but  said  there 
waa  no  help  for  it  now;  and,  in  Mrs.  Fielding's  summintr 
up.  was  a  good-natured  kind  of  m«i-but  coarse,  my  dea^ 
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I  wouldn't  have  missed  Dot,  doing  the  honours  in  her 
wedding  gown;  my  benison  on  her  bright  face !  for  any 
m<niey.  No!  nor  the  good  Carrier,  so  jovial  and  so 
ruddy,  at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  Nor  the  brown,  fresh 
sailor-fellow,  and  his  handsome  wife.  Nor  any  one 
among  them.  To  have  missed  the  dinner  "vould  have 
been  to  miss  as  jolly  and  as  stout  a  meal  as  man  need 
eat;  and  to  have  missed  the  overflowing  cups  in  which 
they  drank  The  Wedding-Day,  would  have  been  the 
greatest  miss  of  aU. 

After  dinner,  Caleb  sang  the  song  about  the  Sparkling 
Bowl!  As  I'm  a  living  man:  hoping  to  keep  so,  for  a 
year  or  two:  he  sang  it  through. 

And,  by  the  bye,  a  most  unlooked-for  incident  occurred, 
just  as  he  finished  the  last  verse. 

There  was  a  tap  at  the  door ;  and  a  man  came  stagger- 
ing in,  without  saying  with  your  leave,  or  by  your  leave, 
with  something  heavy  on  his  head.  Setting  this  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  table,  symmetrically  in  the  centre  of  the 
nuts  and  apples,  he  said : 

"  Mr.  Tackleton's  compliments,  and  as  he  hasn't  got  no 
use  for  the  cake  himself,  p'r'aps  you'll  eat  it" 

And  with  these  words,  he  walked  off. 

There  was  some  surprise  among  the  company,  as  you 
may  imagine.  Mrs.  Fielding,  bemg  a  lady  of  infinite 
discernment,  suggested  that  the  cake  was  poisoned, 
and  related  a  narrative  of  a  cake,  which  within  her 
knowledge,  had  turned  a  seminary  for  young  ladies, 
blue.  But  she  was  overruled  by  acclamation;  and  the 
cake  was  cut  by  May,  with  much  ceremony  and 
rejoicing. 
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I  don't  think  any  one  had  tasted  it,  when  there  came 
another  tap  at  the  door,  and  the  same  man  appeared 
again,  having  under  his  arm  a  vast  brown-paper  parcel. 

"Mr.  Tackleton's  compliments,  and  he's  sent  a  few 
toys  for  the  Babby.    They  ain't  ugly." 

After  the  delivery  of  which  expressions,  he  retired 
again. 

The  whole  party  would  have  experienced  great  diffi- 
culty in  findmg  words  for  their  astonishment,  even  if 
they  had  had  ample  time  to  seek  them.  But  they  had 
none  at  all;  for  the  messenger  had  scarcely  shut  the 
door  behind  him,  when  there  came  another  tap,  and 
Tackleton  himself  walked  in. 

Mrs.  Peerybingle ! "  said  the  Toy-merchant,  hat  in 
hand.  "I'm  sorry.  I'm  more  sorry  than  I  was  this 
morning.  I  have  had  time  to  think  of  it.  John  Peery- 
bingle !  I'm  sour  by  disposition ;  but  I  can't  help  being 
sweetened,  more  or  less,  by  coming  face  to  face  with 
such  a  man  as  you.  Caleb !  This  unconscious  little 
nurse  gave  me  a  broken  hint  last  night,  of  which  I  have 
found  the  thread.  I  blush  to  think  how  easily  I  might 
have  bound  you  and  your  daughter  to  me ;  and  what  a 
miserable  idiot  I  was,  when  I  took  her  for  one !  friends, 
one  and  all,  my  house  is  very  lonely  to-night  I  have 
not  so  much  as  a  Cricket  on  my  Hearth.  I  have  scared 
them  all  away.  Be  gracious  to  me ;  let  me  join  this 
happy  party ! " 

He  was  at  home  in  five  minutes.  You  never  saw  such 
a  fellow.  What  hc(d  he  been  doing  with  himself  all  his 
life,  never  to  have  known,  before,  his  great  capacity  of 
being  jovial !  Or  what  had  the  Fairies  been  doing  with 
him,  to  have  effected  such  a  change ! 
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"John I  you  won't  send  me  home  this  evening;  will 
you?"  whispered  Dot. 

He  had  been  very  near  it  though ! 

There  wanted  but  one  living  creature  to  make  the 
party  complete ;  and,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  there 
he  was,  very  thirsty  with  hard  running,  and  engaged  in 
hopeless  endeavours  to  squeeze  his  head  into  a  narrow 
pitcher.  He  had  gone  with  the  cnrt  to  its  journey's  end, 
very  much  disgusted  with  the  absence  of  his  master,  and 
stupendously  rebellious  to  the  Deputy.  After  lingering 
about  the  i^ble  for  some  little  time,  vainly  attempting 
to  incite  the  old  horse  to  the  mutinous  act  of  returning 
on  his  own  account,  he  had  walked  into  the  tap-room  and 
laid  himself  down  before  the  fire.  But  suddenly  yielding 
to  the  conviction  that  the  Deputy  was  a  humbug,  and 
must  be  abandoned,  he  had  got  up  again,  turned  tail,  and 
come  home. 

There  was  a  dance  in  the  evening.  With  which 
general  mention  of  t'  .0  recreation,  I  chould  have  left 
it  alone,  if  I  harl  .ot  some  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
was  quite  an  original  dance,  and  one  of  a  most 
uncommon  figure.  It  was  formed  in  an  odd  way;  in 
this  way. 

Edward,  that  sailor-fellow— a  good  free  dashing  sort 
of  a  fellow  he  was— had  been  telling  them  various 
marvels  concerning  parrots,  and  mines,  and  Mexicans, 
and  gold  dust,  when  all  at  once  he  took  it  in  his  head 
to  jump  up  from  his  seat  and  propose  a  dance ;  for 
Bertha's  harp  was  there,  and  she  had  such  a  hand  upon 
it  as  you  seldom  hear.  Dot  (sly  little  piece  of  affectation 
when  she  chose)  said  her  dancing  days  were  over;  / 
think  because  the  Carrier  was  smoking  his  pipe,  and  she 
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liked  Bitting  by  him,  best  Mrs,  Fielding  had  no  choice, 
of  coune,  but  to  say  her  dancing  days  were  over,  after 
that;  and  everybody  said  the  same,  except  May;  May 
was  ready. 

So  May  and  Edward  get  up,  amid  great  applause,  to 
dance  alone ;  and  Bertha  plays  her  liveliest  tune. 

"Weill  if  you'll  believe  me,  they  have  not  been 
dancing  five  minutes,  when  suddenly  the  Carrier  flings 
his  pipe  away,  takes  Dot  round  the  waist,  dashes  out 
into  the  room,  and  starts  off  with  her,  toe  and  heel,  quite 
wonderfully.  Tackleton  no  sooner  sees  this,  than  he 
skims  across  to  Mrs.  Fielding,  takes  her  round  the  waist, 
and  follows  suit  Old  Dot  no  sooner  sees  this,  than  up 
he  is,  all  alive,  whisks  off  Mrs.  Dot  in  the  middle  of  the 
dance,  and  is  the  foremost  there.  Caleb  no  sooner  sees 
this,  than  he  clutches  Tilly  Slowboy  by  both  hands  and 
goes  off  at  score ;  Miss  Slowboy  firm  in  the  belief  that 
diving  hotly  in  among  the  other  couples,  and  effecting 
any  number  of  concussions  with  them,  is  your  only 
principle  of  footing  it 

Hark !  how  the  Cricket  joins  the  music  with  its  Chirp, 
Chirp,  Chirp ;  and  how  tho  Kettle  hums ! 
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But  what  is  this!  Even  as  I  listen  to  them,  blithely, 
and  turn  towards  Dot,  for  one  last  glimpse  of  a  little 
figure  very  pleasant  to  me,  she  and  the  rest  have 
vanished  into  air,  and  I  am  left  alone.  A  v'  '' ket  sings 
upon  the  hearth;  a  broken  child's-toy  lies  upon  the 
ground;  and  nothing  else  remaina 
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Life  of  ChariM  DUdcMM 

OharlM  DiokoM,  bora  ii«u>  Portmioatli,  Engtond,  in  1118,  wm  th« 
•IdMt  aon  of  John  Diokent,  •  olerk  in  the  Navy  Pay  OflUw.    Thac*  wm 
oighi  children  in  th«  family,  and  as  the  father's  ulary  waa  nmgn,  tha 
boyhood  of  Oharka  waa  paaMd  in  a  oonatant  atmoaphere  of  poverty. 
?or  aeveral  years  the  fanuly  Uved  in  Chatham,  where  Charlea  got  Mma 
Uttto  aohooling,  and  fortunately  aaw  a  good  deal  of  ooontry  life.    When 
he  waa  nine  years  of  age,  the  family  removed  to  London.    Shortiy 
after  this,  John  Dickens  was  imprisoned  for  debt  in  the  Marshalsea 
prison,  and  for  nearly  two  years  Charles  worked  as  a  dmdge  in  a 
blacking  factory.    After  his  release  from  the  debtors'  prison,  John 
Dickens  obtained  employment  as  a  reporter  on  the  MonUng  Oftronid^ 
and  CharUs  waa  sent  to  school    In  1827  he  began  the  study  of  law, 
bat  he  soon  gave  this  np  in  order  to  become  a  reporter,  and  daring  thn 
next  few  years  he  earned  rapid  promotion  as  a  joamalist.    In  18S4  he 
pnUiohed  tlie  first  of  his  Sietche$  bjf  Sot,  and  two  years  later  he  began 
ik»  pabiioation  of  Pie'  okk  Papen.    This  work  brought  him  immediate 
pt^imlarity,  and  it  was  foUowed  in  1S3S  by  Oliver  Twitt,  the  first  of  • 
long  sooosssion  of  novels  which  wero  published  in  various  m^gMJiws  in 
serial  form.      A  Chriitnuu  Carta,  one  of  his  beat  short  stories,  was 
published  in  IMS,  and  was  the  forerunner  uf  other  Christmas  stories^ 
7^  Cricket  oa  the  ffearth.  The  Chimee,  etc.,  which  appeared  during  tha 
next  few  years.    In  1836  Dickens  was  married  to  Catharine  Hogarth, 
and  after  some  years  he  finally  settled  at  Gadshill,  near  Rochester. 
In  addition  to  his  work  aa  a  novelist,  during  the  latter  part  ol  his  Ufa 
Dickens  undertook  to  gi  ve  extensive  courses  of  public  readings.    During 
a  tour  in  America  in  1867-68,  his  health  became  seriously  affected,  and 
his  illness  was  increased  by  a  later  series  of  readings  which  he  gave 
upon  his  return  home.    In  spite  of  his  ill  health,  however,  he  undertook 
a  new  novel.  The  MyaUry  qf  Edwin  Drood,  and  while  engaged  upon 
this  new  work  he  died  suddenly,  in  1870,  at  his  home  at  OadahilL 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Dickens  is,  without  doubt,  the  best-known  and  most-loved  of  English 
novelists.  His  novels  deal,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  life  of  tka 
middle  and  lower  classes  in  London,  with  which  in  the  struggle  of  his 
own  early  life  and  his  experiences  as  a  newspaper  reporter,  he  had 
become  familiar.  He  possessed  unusual  powers  of  observation  and  a 
Irnadth  oi  sympathy  that  enabled  him  to  enter  into  the  lives  of  the 
poorer  classes  and  to  share  their  humour  and  their  pathos  alike.  It  is 
because  there  is  so  much  of  human  nature  and  human  sympathy  in  his 
novels  that  they  continue  to  hold  their  place  in  the  a£foctions  of  each 
new  gmieration  of  readers. 
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(The  numbem  rvfer  to  the  pagen  in  the  textj 


CHIRP  THE  FIRST 

1.  a  Moorish  Palace.  The  Moors  were  a  milled  Arab  or  Saracen 
race  who  conquered  Spain  in  the  eighth  century.  They  excelled 
in  architecture  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  they  built  the 
splendid  palace  of  the  Alhambra  near  Giunada  in  Spain. 

2.  pattens,  patten  rings.  A  patten  is  a  shoe  with  a  thick  wooden 
sole.  The  sole  is  usually  raised  o£f  the  ground  by  a  support 
consisting  of  an  iron  ring  with  uprights. 

the  first  proposition  in  Euclid.     Each  of  the  footprints  looked 
like  one  of  the  triangles  found  in  the  first  proposition  of  Euclid, 
perttnacitj.    Persistency;  obstinacy. 

3.  the  Rojal  George.  An  English  man-of-war  which  went 
down  at  Spithead  in  1782,  with  a  loss  of  eight  hundred  lives. 

like  a  qiectial  Toice.    Like  the  voice  of  a  spectre  or  ghost. 

4.  iMiiHlin.    Sentimental ;  showing  foolish  emotion, 
^mbals.    A  pair  of  brass  plates  which  are  struck  upon  each 

other  to  produce  a  musical  sound. 

0.  burden.  The  subject  of  the  song;  the  refrain  repeated 
over  and  over. 

7.  amalgamation.    Blending  into  one. 

&  Oh,  Mother  Nature  ....  company.  As  long  as  people 
are  gentle  and  good  at  heart  it  doesn't  make  any  difference 
how  prosaic  their  conversation  is  or  how  commonplace  their 
lives  are. 

0.  cognizance.    i>utice ;  observation. 

10.  Hie.    Hasten. 

•  How  doth  the  little  '— 

"  How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
Improve  each  Hhininff  hour." 

11.  Will  o'  the  Wisp.  A  light  which  sometimes  plays  ov^ 
the  surface  of  a  marsh.  It  is  caused  by  gases  rising  from  the 
marshy  ground. 
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Playfully ;  aportiTvly. 

tiM  h^    The  shelf  above  the  flre  in  the  fireplace,  wher«  the 
dishea  are  set  to  keep  warm. 

fcimckle.    Joint. 

12.  these.    Her  errors  of  judgment. 

deal  doors.    Doors  made  of  pine  or  fir. 

a  PoondUng.  An  abandoned  chUd.  without  parents  to 
daim  it. 

1&  a  tam-op  bedstead.    A  foiding  bed. 

a  merhsnicsl  power.  She  paid  no  attention  to  the  meaning  of 
her  words. 

16L  delectatkm.    Pleasure ;  delight 

17.  his  favoarite  sentiaent   (See  page  16.) 

18.  the  other  six.  A  reference  to  the  story  of  the  Seren 
Sleepers  of  Ephesus.  According  to  the  legend,  seven  noble 
youths  of  Ephesus  who  were  shut  up  in  a  cave,  went  to  sleep 
and  awakened  only  when  the  cave  was  opened  thiee  centuries 
later. 

21.  distranght  air.    Perplexed  manner. 

the  Philosopher's  stone.  In  former  times  it  was  thought  poe- 
siWe  to  find  some  substance  which  would  change  common 
metals  into  gold  and  which  would  enable  people  to  remain 
for  ever  young.  This  substance  which  was  sought  for  so 
eagerly  was  spoken  of  as  the  "  the  Philosopher's  stone." 

Shem  and  Ham.    Two  of  the  son's  of  Noah. 

22.  What's  the  danuge  ?    How  much  do  I  owe  you  P 

23.  by  the  by.  The  phrase  is  used  to  show  that  the  speaker's 
words  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  has  just  been  said. 

24.  my  service  to  you.    An  expression  of  respect. 

your  condition.    The  fact  that  you  are  about  to  be  married. 
Ogre.    A  hideous  monster,  supposed  to  live  on  human  flesh, 
living  on  children.    Making  his  living  by  selling  children's  toys. 

25.  bellmen.    Town  criem. 
vampire.    Blood-sucking. 

kites.  The  kite  is  a  bird  of  prey  belonging  to  the  hawk 
family. 
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•  pof-aiglitMft.  A  ponj  la  a  raMll  hone  t  to  DIokena 
humormuly  apeakii  of  the  hideoua  toya  m  auggeating  •  lUU* 
nightmare. 

fvthrtker.  Stealthy  or  aly  look  of  contempt. 

aa  anciommonly  ptaaaant  feUow.  Thia  and  what  followa  ia,  of 
ooutae,  iro'aical.    He  meana  the  oppoaite. 

2S.  raveoa.    The  raven  waa  auppoaed  to  bring  ill  luck. 
87.  diqMtftty.    Inequality  in  age. 

falUng  into  my  viewa.  Helping  along  my  marriage  by  giving 
the  impreaaion  that  ahe  ia  happy  in  her  married  life. 

even  in  an  indifferent  caae.  Even  though  ahe  may  not  be  aa 
happy  and  comfortable  aa  ahe  aeema. 

2B.  Tackleton,  to  wit    The  man  named  Tackleton. 

anything  more  in  it    Do  you  think  ahe  loves  you  P 

81.  figure  for  a  nnt-cracker.  With  the  head  of  the  nut-cracker 
made  to  reaemble  a  human  face. 

a  firebox.    A  matchbox. 

the  Ught   A  place  to  strike  the  match  and  produce  a  liftht 

83.  inaboatioaa.    Indirect,  bints  or  suggestions. 

84.  affect  to  think.    Make  a  pretence  of  thinking, 
expanding  face.  Face  breaking  into  a  smile, 
fictitions.    Imaginary. 

85.  the  tilt    The  awning  or  cover  of  the  wagon. 


CHIRP    THE    SECOND 

36.  baraade.  Barnacles  are  shell-flsh  which  attach  them< 
selves  to  the  bottoms  of  vessels. 

37.  delf.  A  kind  of  pottery  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
town  of  Delft  in  Holland. 

38.  froward.  Unyielding;  obstinate. 

arbitrary  marlu.  If  differences  in  rank  were  shown  only  by 
the  kind  of  cluthes,  the  dollmaker  could  dress  them  in  satin  or 
in  rags  as  he  chose,  and  thus  place  them  in  whatever  rank  of 
society  he  wished. 
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an.  9r  •  boM  potlloia  Hmom.  PosU  «•  priTil«f«d  to  Uk* 
oerUln  Ubertlca  (HcenM)  with  facts  In  orckr  to  makm  thslr 
poema  more  effective.  The  to7iu«ket>  had  taken  the  llberijr  of 
putting  knoclieni  on  the  doora.  althmigh,  of  ooufse,  in  a  Noah's 
ark,  a  knocker  would  never  lie  used. 

tippst    Scarf,  usually  made  of  fur. 

40.  iiMir«<«»  One  who  studied  the  science  of  chemistry  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  the  Philosopher's 
stcme.  (See  note  on  p.  21.) 

abstrase  stndent  One  who  studied  subjects  dilAcult  to 
iwderstand. 

Lord  Chambsrlain.  The  second  highest  officer  in  the  royal 
household. 

whimsical.    Queer;  fanclfuL 

42.  invohmtary  inritatjon  He  imitated  tiiem  without  In- 
tending it. 

ftfi<^hff««iUti  In  praise  of  drinking,— such  as  might  be  sung 
by  a  follower  of  Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine. 

44.  I  stood  it  Referring  to  the  flower  which  Caleb  had 
brought  home,  but  which  she  thought  was  a  present  from 
Tackleton.    (Seep.  22.) 

Bedlam.  A  lunatic  asylum.  The  name  is  derived  ftr*Hn  BttK- 
lehem,  the  name  of  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  in  London. 

mufflers.  To  prevent  the  cries  of  the  madmen  from  being 
heard. 

46.  for  tiis  nonce.    For  the  time  being. 

beadle.  The  officer  who  preserved  order  at  church  services. 
48.  favours.  Ribbons  or  badge*  worn  by  this  wedding  guests, 
cleavers.    Butcher  knives  for  cutting  up  the  meat. 

47.  the  summary  process.  The  direct  and  speedy  method. 

48.  &  wsming  pressure.  Showing  her  emotions  when  sho 
thought  of  her  own  blindness. 

4U.  to  get  the  Baby  under  weigh.  To  begin  getting  him  ready, 
just  as  a  vessel  gets  the  anchor  under  weigh  wh«n  ready  to 
sail. 

60.  insinuated  herself.  Twisted  or  worked  herself  into  it. 

a  spencer.    A  short,  close-fitting  jacket. 
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Looking  slMbbjr.    A  dog'»-««red  book  la 

tliftt-  hat  Um  coriMra  oi  the  leaves  turned  down,  like  m  dog's 
••r,  «nd  hence  looks  worn  and  sbabbx. 

^-w^^  A  yellow-ocdoured  cotton  cloth,  originiUly  msde  In 
Nanking,  Ohiniu 

tht  Tsn^ike  Trnst  The  body  of  men  who  Controlled  the 
pnUlo  roeds,  or  tumplkos,  on  which  tolls  were  collroted. 

Mtegtsphs.  The  marks  of  his  paws. 

61.  a  falalily  abovt  thsoa.  Ttuj  seemed  fated  to  meet  with 
aooidents. 

Way!    Whoa! 

68.  two  bsala.   Two  rounds,  or  two  different  routes  to  follow. 

withaL    Likewise ;  at  the  same  time, 

66.  the  Faify-riags.  Circles  of  luxuriant  grass  caused  by 
fungus  growth.  It  was  commonly  believed  that  ih^se  rings 
were  due  to  the  fairies  dancing  on  the  grass. 

67.  qnemloas.    Apt  to  find  fault,  or  complain, 
tnuisoendent  Surpassingly  fine. 

patronising.  Acting  in  a  condescending  manner  as  If  she  were 
a  superior  person. 

ttie  Great  Pyramid.  The  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  the  largest  of 
the  Pjrramids  in  Egypt. 

68.  soch  small  beer.    Such  trifles. 

61.  positions,  etc.  Opinions  which  could  not  be  disproved, 
solicitation.    Pleading. 

02.  a  bait  A  feed  which  would  do  him  for  the  rest  of  the 
journey. 

63.  dreadnonght  coat  Made  of  thick  cloth  to  keep  out  the 
rain  and  cold, 

64.  those  little  offices,  etc.  Those  little  services  which  I  have 
told  you  she  performed  so  welL 

trap  to  snatch  it  up.  He  turned  his  eye  away  so  quickly  that 
it  was  like  a  trap  closing  suddenly,  as  if  he  want«d  to  catch 
your  eye  in  it. 

67.  bridling.    Acting  with  a  stiff,  important  air. 

68.  affectation  of  himiility.  Pretending  that  she  knew  little 
about  it. 
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71.  wftttf.  ▲  gMM  of  OMdi    1  whksh  the  polnte  u«  Morwl 
bf  pcfi  mored  flram  hol»  to  V      on  *  oribhag*  boud. 
a  rifkl  ilhrlpMMrbii,     P*     ..lade  hln  pAjr  attention  to  tlit 


7lL  eoMlfaiff^lwwa.    Tha  buatnewi  offloe. 

1&  OhtrathfalCridmi   (Seep.«^) 

tha  Lit.    Tha  wig  %toioh  mada  him  look  Ilka  an  old  man. 


CHIRP  THB  THIRD 

7&.aa  itt-timad  thaagiit  Coming  at  a  tlma  whan  tha  Carrlar 
waa  llkalf  to  aet  upon  It 

tiM  laraiag  of  tha  mck,  Tha  rack  was  an  inatrument  of 
tortoire.  It  oonsiatad  of  a  fnuna  and  two  croM-bara,  ona  of 
which  could  ba  turned  or  rotated  ao  as  to  atretch  the  victim. 
The  Carrier  Is  in  as  great  misery  as  If  he  were  being  stretched 
upon  tha  rack. 

7A.  iavocatkia.    Supplication  t  prayer. 

Sacred  place ;  a  place  where  sacrifices  are  offered. 
Place  of  refuge. 

81.  There  were  soonds,  etc.    This  wan  a  part  of  his  dream. 

82.  Its  coonterpart  A  figure  resembling  it  The  Carrier  und 
the  figure  upon  whose  shoulder  Dot  rested  her  head,  in  his 
dream,  were  exactly  alike. 

Palsdwod  is  annihilation.  They  couldn't  exist  at  all  if  they 
didn't  tell  the  truth. 

abjured  the  vanities.    Having  given  up  the  vain  pleasures. 

83.  miadng.    Taking  little  steps. 

8*.  avocatioas.  Employment  The  word  avoaUum  properly 
means  something  that  takes  one  away  from  his  usual  employ- 
ment 

by  proxy.    By  sending  some  one  to  take  his  place. 

8S.  philanthropic    Kind;  benevolent 

87.  Conniving  at    Secretly  approving. 

80.  constancy.    Faithfulness ;  steadiness  of  purpose. 

90,  reparatioa.    Amends  for  the  wrong. 
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A  marrfaigs  with  m  nuui  so  nraoh  crfdmr 
thMihwaelf. 

8&  effldoM.    ISxoemirwIij  kind  t  Migw  to  ahow  h«r  fMllngK 

Uiftmn.    Ribbons. 

M.  Safart  VitM  nwoair.  A  nenroiu,  Jerky  manner.  Saint 
Vitiu  waa  a  Mint  of  the  Roman  church.  It  waa  said  that 
pecq^le  might  hav(  ^lod  health  for  a  year  by  dancing  bef<»e 
hia  image  on  the  day  of  his  faatiraL 

07.  aerdid.    mean  t  ararioioua. 

107.  oomiligaled.    With  full  force. 

110.  Her  nbiqiaity.  She  aeemed  to  be  everywhere  at  the  same 
UmV. 

toochstone.  A  stone  which  is  used  to  test  the  fineness  of  gold, 
oootomsly.    Insolent  behaviour. 

111.  nitre.  A  head-dress  worn  by  popes,  bishops  and  otlier 
ohurch  dignitaries. 

noraUy  impossibls.  Impossible  according  to  the  rules  of  right 
thinking ;  practically  impossible. 

112.  bsniBon.    Rlessing. 
•eninary.     School. 

ovemiled  by  acclamation.    Everybody  decided  against  her. 

11&  This  nncoasdoas  little  nurse.  Tilly  Slowboy.  (See  p.  74.) 

114.  the  Dqmty.  The  driver  of  the  cart,  who  was  taking  the 
Carrier's  place. 

affectation.    Pretending  Ihat  she  did  not  dance. 

lis.  at  score.  With  spirit;  like  a  racer  starting  from  the 
scratch,  or  score. 
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QUB8TION8 

1.  (a)  What  preparations  were  made  to  welcome  the  Cruder 
home  ? 

(b)  What  did  the  Carrier  bring  with  him  P 

2.  "To  have  a  Cricket  on  the  hearth  is  the  luckiest  thing  in 
all  the  world."    Why  did  Mrs.  Peerybingle  love  the  Cricket  ? 

&  Why  was  Mrs.  Peerybingle  displeased  when  she  saw  the 
wedding-cake  addressed  to  Gruff  and  Tackleton? 
4.  What  did  Caleb  call  at  the  Carrier's  house  for  ? 

6.  What  was  Tackleton's  opinion  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry- 
bingle? 

a.  "In  spite  of  all  this,  he  (Tackleton)  was  going  to  be 
married  "  (p.  25).  In  spite  of  what  ? 

7.  Why  did  Mrs.  Perrybingle  give  such  a  loud  cry  (p.  30)? 
Why  was  she  so  willing  to  allow  the  stranger  to  stay  with 
them  (p.  82)? 

8.  "  Caleb  lived  here,  and  his  poor  Blind  Daughter  somewhere 
else  "  (p.  96).   Explain  what  is  meant. 

9.  Why  did  Caleb  deceive  his  daughter  regarding  their  home 
and  regarding  himself  and  Tackleton  ? 

10.  Why  was  Bertha  so  distressed  when  she  learned  that 
Tackleton  was  going  to  be  married  ? 

11.  What  were  some  of  the  things  that  made  the  journey  to 
Caleb's  pleasant  ? 

12.  What  did  Mrs.  Fielding  think  of  the  intended  marriage 
of  her  daughter  and  Tackleton  ? 

13.  Why  was  Dot  so  cliunsy  about  filling  the  Carrier's  pipe? 

14.  "  Have  I  deceived  her  from  her  cradle,  but  to  break  her 
heart  at  last?"  How  had  he  deceived  her?  What  was  it  that 
was  likely  to  break  her  heart  ? 

15.  (o)  What  reason  did  Tackleton  have  for  showing  the 
Carrier  the  scene  in  the  ware-room? 

(5)  Why  did  the  Carrier  walk  by  the  horse's  head  instead  of 
riding  in  the  cart? 

16.  (a)  Why  did  the. Carrier  not  enter  the  Stranger's  room 

as  he  thought  of  doing  ? 
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(b)  What  caused  the  Carrier  to  change  his  mind  about  Dot, 
and  take  her  part  in  his  conversation  with  Tackleton  ? 

17.  What  decision  did  he  come  to  regarding  his  treatment  of 
her? 

18.  (a)  What  led  Caleb  to  make  I  ?«  confession  to  Bertha? 
(b)  "I  have  been  blind,  and  t  .>w  my  »>ye?  are  open."    What 

did  Bertha  mean  ? 

19.  How  did  Tackleton  mat    amends  iov  his  previous  con- 
duct? 

20.  At  what  different  times  in  the  story  is  the  chirping  of  the 
Cricket  heard  ?  What  effect  does  it  have  on  those  who  hear  it  ? 


SUBJECTS  FOR  COMPOSITION 


1.  The  Perrybingle  household,  as  the  Stranger  saw  it 

2.  The  three  visitors  in  the  Carrier's  home. 
8.  Tilly  Slowboy. 

4.  Caleb's  Home :  (a)  as  Caleb  pictured  it  to  Bertha. 

(6)  as  it  really  was. 

5.  On  the  way  to  the  Picnic  at  Caleb's. 
0.  The  Carrier  and  his  work. 

7.  Mrs.  Fielding :  her  appearance ;  hejf  plans  ;  her  failings. 

8.  What  happened  at  the  Picnic  ? 

9.  The  pictiues  that  the  Fairies  showed  to  the  Carrier. 

10.  When  the  clock  struck  twelve  (p.  102). 

11.  The  story  of  Edward  and  May. 

12.  Mr.  Tackleton :  his  appearance ;  his  disposition ;  plans 
for  his  marriage ;  the  change. 

la  The  story  of  Bertha, 

14.  The  wedding  dinner. 

16.  Boxer. 


